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Edward Everett Hale 


“TN THE GREAT MOVEMENT for the peace and 

‘4 better organization of the world, the command- 
ing cause of our age,” wrote Edwin D. Mead in 
1910, “no man has rendered more conspicuous or 
influential service during the last twenty years 
than Edward Everett Hale.” Mr. Mead knew 
the cause of peace better than any man in America 
when he wrote these words. They are in the intro- 
duction to the peace speeches of Dr. Hale published 
after his death. They were delivered at the now 
historic Mohonk Conferences, the first of which 
was held in 1895. It is of the highest importance 
in the centenary celebration of Dr. Hale that we 
take the things that were first in his noble and sig- 
nificant career, put them first and keep them first. 
We are such a sentimental people that we are prone 
to take the little, intimate, kind-hearted, and child- 
minded anecdotes and works of Dr. Hale and call 
them the man. They do not even illustrate his 
greatness. 

One intelligent person said to THE REGISTER, 
“After all, Dr. Hale’s contribution to the world is 
almost nothing.” Think of it! And sorrowfully we 
must say that the biography of the prophet and 
world-publicist is not only disappointing; it is piti- 
ful in its inadequacy. One does not get the might 
in the soul and the strength in the fibre of the man. 
And the Hale statue in Boston gives at least one 
candid, intimate, and understanding friend of Dr. 
Hale the shivers when he contemplates the weakly 
benignant and rather earthbound figure who seems 
utterly out of his time and out of touch with the 
world which, as a matter of fact, he loved and 
influenced more than any human being of his day 
in behalf of the formation of a family sentiment 
among the nations. We make this statement with- 
out hyperbole, and we refer our friends to Dr. 
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Hale’s “Mohonk Addresses.” They are available 
at the World Peace Foundation. If ever there 
was danger of a great man sinking into oblivion 
because of the ineptness of his contemporaries and 
the general unheeding hurry of the time, Edward 
Everett Hale is that man. 

Dr. Hale began his interest in what he called 
“the United States of the World” a half-century 
ago, in 1871. He never ceased in his zeal; and he 
increased in wisdom continually. He was the chief 
peace figure. He stood first for international jus- 
tice, indeed we think he coined that term. From 
the first meeting at Mohonk, he cried, “A_per- 
manent tribunal!’ He encountered the dull meas- 
ure of an unseeing generation at first, of course, 
but he was a prophet and knew patience. He kept 
his spirit and faith high. He poured out his soul 
in a stream of printed and spoken words that 
became a flood on the tide of which men one by 
one launched their confidence. To-day, though he 
is not the only man to whom we are debtor, he is 
the man without whom we should by no means have 
had the sentiment for world peace and world organ- 
ization which culminated, through many steps, in 
the League of Nations. 

We should gladly review the wonderful volume 
of addresses if space admitted it. It must suffice 
to show his sense as well as his discernment by 
quoting from his first Mohonk address, June 5 


? 
1895. He said: “It is not enough to sing,— 


Nor war nor battle sound 
Was heard the world around. 


This thing is not to be settled by singing. It is 
going to be settled by a hard-and-fast system, laid 
down in consequence of historical precedents, and 
in such a way that it may command the attention 
and respect of the practical people of the world.” 


Save the Churches! 


UR FRIENDS AND READERS throughout 
the country know that the alarm we sounded 
against the terror and menace of the brutal 
“second coming” dogma, which is preached in every 
hamlet, town, and city in the land, was a genuine 
challenge to save the Christian churches. | The 
crisis is here, the debate has begun. By aid of the 
press our warning has gone to every corner of the 
United States and Canada. Our mail has been 
filled with responses North, Hast, South, and West. 
Remarkable letters! The Boston Herald, first by 
reprinting passages from THE REGISTER’Ss editorials 
of February 23, March 2, and March 9, with sym- 
pathetic comment, and then by publishing a full- 
page interview with Rey. Jasper ©. Massee, suc- 
cessor to Dr. Cortland Myers in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, gave wings to the facts of the menace for 
which the churches owe that paper a priceless debt. 
It was a magnificent use of the public press! Was, 
do we say? As a matter of fact, the columns of 
the Herald are still eloquent with letters, and the 
dogmatic issue becomes more interesting as the 
meaning of it is gradually discovered. The “second 
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were appalled when he said, 


is the Russellite thing. 


will be our own fault.” 
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oniny” monstrosity is the central shame of Chris- 

tianity. It interests thinkers, which is important; 

‘and it interests plain folk on account of its prac. 

tical evils, and this is not less important. We 
quote only a few letters. 

| A lady writes to us from a village near Troy, 

N.Y., saying her husband, who had not gone to 


church for twenty years, has deserted her, after 


a long married life, in order to preach “millions 
who are now living will never die.’ That is what 


_ “Judge” Rutherford preached last Sunday_in Sym- 


phony Hall, Boston. He goes over the land. It 
“My liusband says he 
expects to sit on the right hand of Christ to judge 
the world,” sadly writes this woman. “He delights 
in the text, ‘I come to bring not peace but a sword.’ 
I told him Christ also said, ‘Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you. . . . Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’ My husband 
does not work, but takes his time to sell their books 
and says it is the Lord’s will. He even gave up the 
vote. If my experience will teach others that the 
belief does not teach Christ, I will not have suffered 


im vain. Please send me your paper.”. 


A Congregational minister tells us of a 
talented artistic youth who joined his church 
in Southeastern Massachusetts. The youth is 
of Armenian parentage. He dropped out of 
‘church attendance, and the minister found that 
he was attending the meetings of the Inter- 
national Bible Students Association. The youth 
said: “You do not preach the Bible or the ‘second 
coming.’ These people preach the Bible as it 
is.” The minister adds: “The important effect 
of his seduction is this: They taught him the world 
would: soon end in bloodshed. They persuaded him 


to. “give up his training in the School of Design, in 


Providence, R.I., because it would be of no use to 


‘him. Now he a for the ‘second coming.’ ” 


Another minister says a noted Baptist pastor in 
New York City, whose name has been frequently 
mentioned with this “second coming” insanity, 
asked his officers for an increase in his salary. 
They pleaded poverty. “Mortgage the church,” he 
replied. Astonished and demurring, the trustees 
“We shall not be here 
long anyhow!” They mortgaged the church. 

We have the following word from the man we 
consider the best church historian in America, 
whose name is known around the world, whose pro- 
fundity, sanity, and courage make him famous: “If 
these ‘second coming’ people ruin the churches, it 
This professor is now lec- 
turing on the Bible before popular audiences with 
tremendous counter-effect. A distinguished Meth- 
odist teacher of psychology and the philosophy of 
religion is gravely concerned. He occupies the chair 
of a recently deceased Methodist scholar who, in 
“our judgment, was in the first rank among teachers 


in that great church, and one of the great lights of 


the past fifty years. His successor says: “Your 


Haldeman quotation is horrible, and your deduc- 


Hon. from it aun _ The obsession that Christ is 
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coming to ‘trample the world till the upspurting 
blood ‘of men shall make him crimson’ makes the 
leaders who believe it incapable of leading and 
potential dangers in the community. You “could 
not exaggerate it.” Another famous experimental 
psychologist who teaches in a noted school for 
men going into religious service, says in a letter: 
“Strength to your arm, Brother ‘of the Spirit, and 
fighter in the far flung battle-lines of our eternal 
conflict against ignorance and superstition and 
their respective tyrannies!” 

A Baptist teacher well beloved, and known for 
valor and great learning, writes to the Editor: “We 
have made the great fight of the ages for soul 
liberty, and I will not credit until the event com- 
pels the admission that we shall ever establish some 
sort of Protestant Inquisition. I have assured my 
friends I shall never leave the Baptist denomina- 
tion, but remain and fight this thing through to a 
finish. But if the Fundamentalists win, the [Bap- 
tist] denomination will have left me.” Another 
man whose name is fair and radiant wherever 
Christians are, and who has done remarkable ser- 
vice, writes pathetically: “I am much distressed 
at the present situation in all the denominations, 
chiefly my own [the Baptist]. I am endeavoring to 
study the life and teachings of Jesus, testing all 
by him, and trying, however imperfectly, to have 
something of his spirit and attitude. You see I 
want to make the most of my remaining years—or 
mayhap only days—here, so as to be better fitted 
to enjoy a larger development over the line.” 

A lady in New York City noted the advertised 
“defense” of the “second coming” by Dr. Haldeman 
in his church in that city Sunday, March 19. He 
named the Editor of this journal, and distributed 
his infamous booklet, “The Coming of Christ.” 
This sanguinary “proof-text” could not be found 
in Boston bookstores, and we are informed the 
awfulness has been deleted from it in New York. 
But the tens of thousands of copies already in cir-. 
culation get in their deadly work. A reader in Fort 
Smith, Ark., is aroused, and quotes from Ridpath: 
“Freedom is a civilizing force, and deserves to be 
augmented by every lover of mankind; and, on the 
other hand, every force which tends to fix... 
barriers to progress and ambition is a force of bar- 
barism and cruelty, meriting the relentless antag- 
onism of eyery well-wisher of mankind. ... The 
battle is not yet ended, the victory not yet 
won.” 

One of our own eminent ministers, replying to a 
correspondent who thinks the castigation of the 
heinous thing in these pages has been too severe, 
says: “It should, however, be recognized that the 
Editor is not attacking the Evangelical churches in 
general nor the Baptists i in partic ular. He is rather 
attacking the really dangerous movement which 
is carried on by so-called “‘Pundamentalists.’ The 
Fundamentalists’ propaganda is being carried on 
by methods more in keeping with the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages than of the democratic spirit of 
modern times.” 
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The Event of the Week 


Europe Begins Revision of War Treaties 


EATED AROUND a green table at the Quai 
S d’Orsay, the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the 

Entente Powers last week began a series of nego- 
tiations that marked a perhaps far-reaching revision 
of the decisions upon which the structure of the world 
now rests—or, rather, totters with varying menace 
of disaster. The matter immediately taken up by the 
conferees in Paris’lias to do with the revision of the 
treaty of Sévres, which purported to determine the des- 
tinies of Turkey. By many hopeful minds in America, 
as well as in Europe, the present pouwrparlers fore- 
shadow, and furnish the precedent for, a readjustment 
of the entire series of agreements, reached by the victors 
in the heat of passionate resentment and peremptorily 
imposed upon conquered nations under the stress of 
fear. From behind the curtains that screen the pro- 
ceedings of the conference at the Quai d’Orsay have 
emerged flashes of intelligence, hints of implication, 
or suggestions of information that indicate that the 
revision of the treaty of Sévres will be thorough. 
From the scope of the terms of an armistice, commu- 
nicated on March 22 to Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish 
Nationalist leader, and to the Greek Government, it 
is possible to gather that not only will Greece be ousted 
from Asia Minor, including her last stronghold in 
Smyrna, but she will also be commanded to withdraw 
her troops from a considerable part of Eastern, if 
not of Southern, Thrace. 

In their origins, the negotiations furnish a striking 
revelation of the discord that has developed in Allied 
quarters since their alignment for the achievement of 
a vital purpose. It was discord between Great Britain 
and France—a discord that was repeatedly revealed 
in interchanges of recrimination at grave moments in 
the history of the past year—that caused the calling 
of the conference. The gathering is an attempt to 
bring diplomatic minds in touch on an issue that has 
more than once visibly tended to bring about an overt 
rupture between the two principal members of the 
Allied group. On the surface, at least, no situation 
has been fraught with such undisguised menace to the 
power of the Allies to act in concert for a common 
end. In this controversy, France has emerged under 
flimsy disguise as the champion of Turkey and as the 
protector of Kemalist interests. To what lengths 
France is prepared to go to prevent the annihilation 
of the remnant of the Ottoman Empire was revealed 
by the signing, a few months ago, of the Angora treaty 
with the Nationalists, whereby France relinquished 
a considerable strip of Cilicia, conceded to her under 
the terms of the treaty of Sevres, to Mustapha Kemal 
as the basis of an agreement on commercial and polit- 
ical questions. 

The war between the Turkish Nationalists and 
Greece, which has driven Greece practically out of 
Asia Minor and has brought her to the verge of finan- 
cial and economic ruin, has been in reality a struggle 
between Great Britain and France. Great Britain, 
to use a figure of. speech applied to the Marquis of 
Salisbury in a previous crisis in Near-Eastern affairs, 
“put her money”—this time not on Turkey, but on 
Greece. It is now beyond dispute that in her two 
disastrous campaigns against the Nationalists, Greece 
had the support in money, in materials, and even in 
exports, of Great Britain. More than a year ago 
Premier Lloyd George, in outlining his Near-Hastern 
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policy in the House of Commons, frankly announced 
that Great Britain had chosen Greece as her instru- 
ment—“Bulgaria unfortunately having proved un- 
trustworthy”—in the settlement of the “Sick Man’s” 
disintegrating estate. But, as events developed, it 
became evident that, as in the days of Salisbury, Great 
Britain had “put her money” on the wrong horse. 
The Kemalists, receiving supplies from such two 
apparently irreconcilable quarters as the Bolshevik 
government at Moscow and its pronounced enemy in 
Paris, administered defeats upon the Greek armies 
that conclusively demonstrated their incapacity to 
accomplish the task intrusted to them at the solicita- 
tions of Venizelos by the British Government. As 
to the methods by which Venizelos made his solicita- 
tion effective at Paris—including distinct charges of 
forgery and falsification of documents—an amazing 
chapter in history is yet to be written. 

France, however, backed Mustapha Kemal in both 
campaigns as zealously as Great Britain backed Greece, 
despite the returi to the Greek throne of King Con- 
stantine, whose pro-German leanings and activities 
became apparent throughout the turgid period that 
preceded the entrance of Greece into the war on the 
side of the Entente. After the restoration of the 
deposed Constantine and the departure of Venizelos 
from Greek soil under an escort of Greek warships, the 
brother-in-law of the Kaiser received the friendly sup- 
port of Great Britain in almost the degree in which 
Venizelos had enjoyed it. France, on the other hand, 
saw in the reversal of events at Athens additional 
reasons for opposing Greek aspirations and for sup- 
porting the Kemalist cause. Not even public warnings 
from the House of Commons, impressively uttered by 
Premier Lloyd George,—warnings that French policy 
in the Near East was destroying the basis on which 
Great Britain could co-operate with France on the 
largest questions of world-settlement,—produced any 
visible effect in Paris. France had “put her money” 
on the Kemalists, and the Kemalists apparently jus- 
tified this confidence by proving their incontestable 
superiority over Greece on the field of battle. 

So in the last analysis it is French policy that is 
dominating the spirit of the conference of Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs at the Quai d’Orsay. The con- 
ference, at its opening sessions, indicated a willingness 
to consider the “evacuation of Asia Minor” (by the 
Greeks) ; the restoration of the Sultan to all the dig- 
nities of the Khalifate from which he was divested 
when the Allies upied Constantinople and Britain 
assumed its administration; the final settlement of 
the question of the Dardanelles and the recognition 
of the Nationalist government of Mustapha Kemal 
by international action. 

An extraordinary feature of the dramatic situation 
is the diplomatic feat whereby France, the governing 
power of a large Mohammedan population in Algeria, 
in Tunisia, and in Morocco, has placed herself in the 
position of the spokesman of about 80,000,000 Moham- 
medans in India. The importance of this circumstance 
was recently driven home, when the government of 
India uttered the protest against British policy in 
Turkey that precipitated the summary dismissal. of 
Montagu as Secretary for India,.and confronted Mr. 
Lloyd George with new difficulties from which, on the 
eve of the conference at Genoa, he has not yet 
emerged. Thus, strangely enough, it was France that 
spoke for Indian Islam, the backbone of British 
power in India, at the conference of Paris,—a 
fact worth noting well. 
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- He Belonged to his Century 


Practical, Full of Help, Making Truth Alive 
CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 


T WAS A SUPREME moment in the life of Dr. 
[2x when he stood on the balcony of the Massa- 
chusetts State House, Boston, at midnight, Decem- 
ber 31, 1899, facing a concourse of 30,000 people, he 
their appointed representative, to welcome the Twen- 


tieth Century. Ceram | 


Answering the trumpet call, the people were there 
under the starlit sky. Many children ag well as elders 
were there, my own among them, wakened and dressed 
after their first sleep, for the solemn occasion. Alas, 
their father was on duty elsewhere, welcoming the 
same century from the pulpit of the church on Meeting 
House Hill. But Dr. Hale was our voice; and as his 
words rang out above that multitude, heard by every 
one, repeating the Ninetieth Psalm and the Lord’s 
Prayer, they reached far beyond the limits of the State. 

Dr. Hale was fond and proud of Boston Common, 
where all sorts and conditions of men meet or may 
be met. When the Unitarians undertook Sunday after- 
noon services there twenty-odd years ago, Dr. Hale 
was the first preacher. He stood on a platform with 
his back to a great poplar-tree, facing the Park Street 
Mall. One of the papers next day misprinted it “the 
popular tree,” and the crowd had quite justified the 
mistake. After another of the meetings on the Com- 
mon, when copies of “Our Faith” had been distributed, 
the familiar five points of Unitarianism, beginning 
“The Fatherhood of God and The Brotherhood of Man,” 
he sent me a copy on which he had written as follows: 
“God is my Father. Men are my brothers. Jesus is 
my leader,’ and underneath, “Dear E.: In countries 
where the Law prohibits trisyllables, and where they 
call a spade a spade, they use the text above.” You 
see, Dr. Hale’s religion was not mystical or abstractly 
doctrinal, but practical and concrete. It belonged not 
to the twelfth century, to quote Lyman Abbott, but 
to the twentieth. 

It has been sometimes said that fancies meant more 
than facts to Dr. Hale,—or words to that effect,— 
meaning that his imagination and his eagerness to 
impress a point, or a lesson, carried him easily into the 
realm of fiction. He loved a good story and could 
tell one. I remember one. It was at an annual meet- 
ing of the South End Industrial School. Dr. Hale 
-wanted to prove what a benefit the School had been 
to its neighborhood. There had been a gang of boys 
there, he said, and they were called, or called them- 
selves, the “Eliot Terrors”; and they had lived up to 
their name. Dr. Hale did full justice to their mischief 
and destruction. But lo and behold! The South End 
Industrial School came along and a miracle happened! 
The boys became interested; each received something 
to do; the gang spirit was enlisted in service! ‘“What’s 
become of the ‘Eliot Terrors?” the neighbors said. 
“Go over to the School and see! The ‘Terrors’ are 
helpers and leaders over there!’ Some doubted the 
accuracy of this story, which recalls an incident told 
about Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood :— 
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“Abe, sez I, ‘where’d you get so blamed many 
lies ?” 

“Denny,’ sez he, ‘when a story V’arns you a good 
lesson, it ain’t no lie. God tells truth in parables. 
They’re easier for common folk to understand and 
recollect.’ ” 

Dr. Hale seemed to many people at his best when 
standing at the Communion table proclaiming the 
Christian message of Faith, Hope, and Love, the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man. 
I shall never forget one such service, on New Year’s 
Eve, when, taking up a bit of the Communion bread, 
he told us that the whole Universe, of God and Nature 
and Man, had been co-operating to send it to us that 
night, to be the symbol of that larger and more abun- 
dant life to which, by working together, we may help 
each other and the world. Beginning with the planting 
of the wheat in Montana or Minnesota, he followed 
the processes of growth and manufacture and trans- 
portation, with rapid movement and picturesque detail, 
until we knew ourselves the beneficiaries of a uni- 
versal Providence and responsible members in a world- 
wide family. 

He was never happier than when he found it possible 
to lend his hand to some one. A Rochester paper 
called him “The patron saint of all poor devils.” He 
would rather be mistaken ninety-nine times than miss 
helping “the hundredth man.” 

May I quote the following paragraphs to illustrate 
his friendly power over children? “When I was small, 
without knowing how to reason out the value of Dr. 
Hale’s friendship, I had a feeling of joy and inspiration 
when he was near. It was like the feeling one has 
when on a sunny mountain. You have a combination 
of warmth from the sun and strength from the moun- 
tain” (Ethel Hale Freeman). 

And this from Franklin P. Daly: “He liked to group 
the young people about him. Boys of sixteen and 
twenty-one, he used to get about him, and he thought 
out a way of doing it. One day I received a note stat- 
ing that he wanted to bring us boys together to discuss 
matters of interest. When we met, he said, ‘What 
shall we call ourselves?’ and he suggested the name 
of Tolstoi Club, and for several years we met on Tues- 
day evenings in a happy, informal way. Ordinarily he 
sat on the table with a cup of coffee in one hand as he 
talked. He would give us the most extraordinary 
things to do. At one time, the prisoners at Deer Island 
were not being properly treated, and he said, ‘I wish 
some of you boys would go down there and see what 
can be done.’ . . . He didn’t seem to care very much 
what was accomplished so long as he got us to work. 
He placed great emphasis on getting ‘together.’ He 
always addressed us as ‘fellows,’ and while we never 
forgot the dignity of his years and his station, we grew 
very close. I doubt if there was a man among us who 
didn’t love Dr. Hale very dearly and would not do 
everything for him. Out of that club grew Hale 
House.” 

From Mrs. M. C. Whitman: “Valentines delighted 
him, and he loved to send them to his friends. Never 
shall I forget when, after an illness, an elaborately 
embossed envelope came to me and in one corner was 
a heart pierced with an arrow and drops of red ink 
dripping therefrom. And another time when Homes 
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‘for Aged People had long been under discussion at 
our Lend a Hand office, he wrote :— 
“Could we, dear lady, by some trenchant lines, - 
Written in pauses 
_ Of divers causes, 
Create a Home for Aged Valentines. 

“Or again his fun creeps in: ‘At this moment I am 
going to make a diplomatic call on Mr. John Hay, but 
do let me give the rest of this page to a limerick of 
Oliver Herford, himself an Englishman :— 

“There was a young man of St. Paul, 
Who went to a British mask ball. 
To. please all the folk 
He went as a joke, 
And nobody saw him 

In 1870 Dr. Hale wrote “Ten Times One is Ten” and 
Lend a Hand clubs multiplied all over the country. 
Once when he went to California the schools in one 
of the towns were dismissed and “he was almost buried 
in flowers” brought by the happy children. 
long ago, one of his friends said: “Many know him as 
doctor of divinity, as historian, as poet, as philan- 
thropist, as orator; but we know him and love him 
best as the young people’s friend, companion, and 
minister. When asked how it happens the young peo- 
ple all love him so, his eyes twinkle and his face looks 
kindlier than ever as he answers, ‘It’s a case of “Mary 
loves the lamb, you know.” ’ ” 


Phar danas 


The last time I saw Dr. Hale was in May, 1909, 
when he came to: the annual meeting.of the Lend a 
Hand Society, in the vestry of Park Street Church, 
Boston, Mass. He came to the platform, said a few 
cheering words, and then I helped him to his carriage. 
He was taken to his house in Roxbury and there 
waited until on June 10 the “sweet chariot, swinging 
low” carried him home. 


Humanizing Knowledge 


That was Dr. Hale’s Great Gift 
EDWARD A. HORTON 


OBERT COLLYER, then of Chicago, in speeding 
R me with good wishes to the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, put in my hands two small red- 
bound volumes of Tennyson’s poems and said, “Young 
man, get that into your blood.” In such fashion was 
I started on my professional course in 1865. The key- 
note of that interview has always sounded in my ears, 
a humanistic ideal shining before me, rather than 
an ecclesiastical or theological standard. 

James Freeman Clarke preached my ordination ger- 
mon, in 1868, at Leominster, Mass. Edward Everett 
Hale gave my installation sermon at Hingham, Mass., 
in 1877, and Henry W. Bellows performed the same 
gracious duty at the Second Church, in Boston, 1880, 
and since that latter date I have lived in Boston, 
working with Dr. Hale, and enjoying while he was 
with us the inspiration and guidance of his noble char- 
acter. I have mentioned these other leaders with 
whom my clerical labors were related because I am 
grateful to that group of preachers and prophets who 
crowned with honor and wide distinction the Unitarian 
movement. Dr. Hale was a beloved member of that 
illustrious band, and “together” was his motto toward 
them, as it was for all men. 

Ap invitation kindly given to me by Dr. Dieffenbach 
is not suited to personal recollections,—they are so 
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Edward Beeree five : 


Oliver Wendell Holmes described Dr. Hale in 
April, 1892, as the “living Dynamo” sending 
forth over the wires its “double heritage of light 
and power.” : 


When I behold that large untiring brain, => 
Which seventy winters have assailed in vain, 
Toiling, still toiling at its endless task, 
Wth patience such as Sisyphus might ask, 
To flood the paths of ignorance with light, 
To speed the progress of the struggling right, 
Its burning pulses borrowed from a heart 

- That claims in every grief a brother’s part, 
My lips ‘repeat with reverence, “Even so— 
This is in truth a living Dynamo.” 


Be ours to heed its lessons while we may, 

Look up for light to guide our devious way— 
’ Look forward bravely, look not weakly back,.. . 
The past is done with, mind the coming. track; 
Look in with searching eye and courage stout, 
But when temptation comes, look out! look out! 
Heayen grant all blessings time and earth can give 
To him whose life has taught us how to live, 
Till on the golden dial ofthe spheres q 
The twentieth century counts its gathering years, 
While many a birthday tells its cheerful tale, 
And the round hundredth shouts, “All hail, All hail!” 


abundant and so alluring to me, I dare not begin on 
them. Let me rather put emphasis on some traits. 
Those sources live on, shine as guiding forces to-day, 
and create in us, on this one hundredth anniversary, 
the assurance that our friend and leader (our “Chief?’) 
still lives with energizing power. 

Dr. Hale had a good academic training, and Boston 
traditions and Harvard atmospheric conditions were 
familiar to him, but he found himself in individuality 
and initiative through the strenuous duties of journal- 
ism. His father’s example was his educator. He was 
an early product of what is now known as the news- 
paper origin. The most recent illustration is President 
Harding. It led him to make vital connections be- 
tween ideas and realization; between theory and prac- 
tice; and to bring to judgment at the bar of sense and 
service, literary and academic propositions. 

Now, if I declare that he admired Matthew Arnold, 
one might hastily say, it contradicts my statement. 
Not at all. In those “good old days” we were reading 
such passages as the following from Arnold. He speaks 
of famous authors, specially in German literature, and 
declares that, great as they were in genius, Lessing and 
Herder will create reverence. and enthusiasm long after 
the others have faded. “And why? Because they 
humanized knowledge” (the italics are Arnold’s) ; “be- 
cause they broadened the basis of life and intelligence; 
because they worked powerfully to make reason and 
the will of God prevail.” Hale was one who “human- 
ized” scholarship, ideals, and lofty thoughts. My 
friend William Everett often picked flaws in Hale’s 
figures and facts, but never could he make him out 
defective or weak in the moral and spiritual region. 

We clergymen are fond of making fine distinctions 
to the weariness of our congregations. As for example: 
“What is the difference between realizing the ideal or 
idealizing the real?” Hale did both and said little 
about the process, Familiarity with humanity in all 
its phases did not breed contempt. Piety and philan- 
thropy were one. He never lowered his standards 
when he plunged into life’s battles; he never assumed 
censorious superiority. He advised young men—all 
men and women—to take interest and part in polities 
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- 
_ (the science of popular government) ; he sounded forth 


the marching call of “look forward, not backward”; 
he wrote the great story of patriotism in “The Man 
without a Country”; he proclaimed civilization’s grand 
watchword, “In His Name”; his tall form could bend 
over the little child in tender greeting, or rise to com- 
manding stature before Congress, and famous states- 
men, with impressive, prophetic bearing; he had much 
of Tolstoi’s personality without the Russian’s inter- 
mixture of evil with good. 

In Hale’s collected works is a volume entitled “We, 
the People.” Nowhere in his writings can you find so 


much terse English, such straight talk, such common- 


sense interpretation of American life, history, and 
ideals, as in these popular papers on “Current Topics.” 
They justify Senator Hoar’s statement in Symphony 
Hall, on Hale’s eightieth birthday anniversary: “He is 
the representative and the incarnation of the best and 
loftiest Americanism.” Out of numerous suggestive 
articles, full of frank truth and deep wisdom, in this 
volume, let me select this brief declaration: “The 
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American People is the sovereign of America. We 
cannot say this too often. It is well that people of 
other countries should begin to understand it. I am 
saying this all the time in the pulpit, from the plat- 
form, in conversation, and in print. I say it in any 
way, because I think it is very necessary that the ser- 
vants of the people—Presidents, Congress, and such— 
shall not take on airs, and think they are barons or 
squires or knights of the shire.” 

Such plain talk was not intended to flatter “the 
people,” but rather to quicken a sense of responsibility, 
to create noble citizenship, and banish the demagogue. 
In other words, Edward Everett Hale was a power- - 
house of light, heat, and energy. He co-operated with 
the true and good in every denomination; he cheered 
on each worthy reform; he helped the weak and re- 
buked the arrogant. He feared no man, for he was 
strong in the truth. May this anniversary re- 
kindle the beacon light of his sanity. and service 
and lofty humanism in these world-wide reconstruc- 
tion times. 


“Speak, God’s Prophets, without Camouflage!” 


(Being a Review of “The Fundamentals of Christianity” by) 


PROF. HENRY C. VEDDER 
Of Crozer Theological Seminary (Baptist) 


EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


A’ challenge went forth from Tur Recister, February 23, 
addressed to three eminent Baptists, that they should speak 
in a time of great anxiety in their church lest it come to division 
and ruin in the “second coming” terror. None of the three 
men, President Faunce of Brown University; Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, who until a little while ago was minister of the First 
Baptist Church, Montclair, N.J., and is now professor in Union 


Theological Seminary, New York, and preacher (not pastor) in 
the First Presbyterian Church, New York, and whose ordination 
stands in the Baptist Church; and George W. Coleman, a leading 
Jayman, and recently president of the Northern Baptist Con- 
yention,—none of these men has spoken or written a word on 


their church’s dire strait for the public. Meanwhile the situation 
has become familiar to the whole country through the alarming 
call of Tut Recister. The one momentous fact is that a dis- 


It is a time for plain speech. In this age of the world no 
man can avow belief in “the whole Bible, from cover to cover,” 
without casting painful suspicion upon either his sincerity 
or his intelligence. 

* At the present moment no duty makes a more imperious 

eall on the Christian minister than the duty of telling his 
people all the truth about the Bible. Claims have been made 
for the Bible, and are now made with fresh insistence, that 
the Bible does not make for itself. 
. There is no educated man living who really believes the 
‘Bible from cover to cover. There is no half-educated man 
who believes the Bible in that wholesale way. No man can 
make such profession sincerely unless he has escaped education 
altogether.. Men who say such things are talking buncombe, 
playing to the galleries. 

In these days when the majority of Christians are thinking 
and talking much about Christian unity, we are seriously 
threatened with a new schism. 

Those who know how shallow and false is the dogma of 
Biblical infallibility must have the courage of their knowledge 
and convictions, must accept the challenge proffered them, 
must begin without delay to teach the plain Christian people 
the truth about the Bible, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. If they hesitate, if they listen to the counsels 
of their timid and half-hearted fellows, the cburches will fall 
a prey to vociferous ignorance, and true religion will be 
betrayed in the house of its friends. The path of boldness, 


of utter frankness, of rugged honesty, is the path of safety. 


.is @ coward’s plea. 


tinguished Baptist scholar, Prof. Henry C. Vedder of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, a Baptist institution in Chester, Pa., has 
heard the challenge. He heard it in his own soul before this 
journal sounded it. A book fresh from the press of the Mac- 
millan Company, entitled “The Fundamentals of Christianity,” by 
Professor Vedder, utters the very words of life in this terrifying 
time. An advance copy of the book was received for review 
in this office ten days after our challenging editorial on “The 
Religious Ku-Klux.” We choose to notice the amazing—and we 
almost prophesy, epochal—volume by presenting passages from 
the “Prolegomena.” The quotations are in some cases arranged 
by Tur Recister in somewhat different order from that of their 
appearing in the book. It states the whole case of the issue, and 
it is the complete and magnificent meeting of the present crisis in 
Christendom. Only Professor Vedder's words are used. 


Many of the clergy, who have been adequately instructed 
in a good modern theological seminary, and consequently 
know the facts about the Bible, are afraid to take their 
people into their confidence and tell them the truth. 

They fear they may unsettle men's minds and wreck the 
faith of some of Chrisi’s little ones, if they should speak! That 
No man’s faith was ever wrecked by truth, 
who had a faith worth saving. One lacks trust in God, the 
author of all truth, who fears to speak it. It was our Lord 
himself who assured us, “The truth will make you free’— 
falsehood can make only slaves and dastards. Speak, my 
brothers in the ministry of the grace of God; speak, as you 
are called to be God’s prophets; speak the truth without 
dilution or camouflage; and with God be the rest! [Editor's 
italies.] 

What, then, should the people be taught about the Bible? 
They should be taught first of all its proper place in the 
Christian religion and warned against a cheap and harmful, 
even a superstitious, bibliolatry. 

They [the Scriptures] were not handed down from heaven, 
or even dictated by God to human amanuenses, but composed 
under the guidance of the divine Spirit by men who had the 
limitations of other men. The writers were not of a uniform 
grade of mentality or spiritual insight, and so great dif- 
ferences are discernible in the writings. 

The old method of citing “proof texts” indifferently ° any- 
where from the first chapter of Genesis to the last of 
Revelation is as dead as Julius Czsar. 
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Christianity is the religion of a Person. Jesus the Christ 
is its corner-stone, not the Bible. 

The unhistorical notion of One Book, entirely homogeneous 
in character and contents, coming perfect from the mind 
of the Holy Spirit, without admixture of error, every part 
necessarily the equal of every other part, and teaching the 
same ideas of God and man from earliest composition to 
latest,—this notion about the Bible which may be called the 
popular theory, is such a perversion of facts lying on the 
very surface of the writings, that any person of intelligence 
and education ought to be heartily ashamed of being its 
advocate or defender. 

For several generations the clergy have been influenced 
by every bribe this world can offer—hope, honors, wealth, social 
consideration—and by every threat this world can devise— 
disgrace, persecution,. stripes, chains, death—to maintain the 
infallible correctness of every word contained in the Bible; and 
as a net result faith in the Bible has been steadily weakening. 
Is it not about time to try another policy? [Editor’s italics.] 

It is an extraordinary fact, yet fact indubitable, that the 
very persons who make loudest professions of belief in the 
inspiration and infallibility of the Bible, and insist most 
strenuously on the reverent treatment of the book, are the 
very persons. who treat the Bible with least reverence. 

The doctrine of the speedy coming of the Son of Man to 
reign with his saints a thousand years can be made to appear 
a doctrine derived from the Bible only by the most eareless, 
not to say dishonest, exegesis. . . They first read the 
doctrine into the Bible, and then read it out again. ... Then 
they combine with this perverted passage all that Jesus 
and his apostles have said about the second coming of Christ; 
and all that Hebrew prophets have said about Messiah’s king- 
dom; and anything else anywhere in the Bible that their 
ingenuity can bend to their use. And out of this hodge-podge 
of unrelated texts, wrested violently from their connection 
and made to bear meanings of which their authors never 
dreamed, they make a doctrine of the millennium. And they 
have the colossal impudence to call this doctrine Scriptural! 

The men who tear the Bible to bits, in order to piece to- 
gether a crazy-quilt of unrelated texts, and publish this to the 
world as “the fundamentals of Christianity,” must not be 
suffered a day longer to pose as the champions of the Bible, 
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the only Christians who to-day are standing between Holy 
Scripture and the forces of infidelity. 

For it is really nothing less than a seandal and outrage, 
against which those who truly love and reverence the Bible 
should delay no longer to make public and emphatic protest. 

Tt would be a little different if these men possessed any real 
knowledge of the Bible, any Biblical scholarship worthy of 
respect. But it would be difficult to single out a man in their 
ranks whose opinions on questions of scholarship are respected 
by other scholars. 

We hear of the pride of knowledge; there is such a thing, 
without doubt, but the pride of knowledge is humility itself 
compared with the pride of ignorance. God save the Bible 
from some of its professed friends! 

In spite of our Lord’s declaration that not even the angels 
im heaven know the hour of his coming, deluded disciples have 
again and again ciphered out the exact day for the beginning 
of his millennial reign. Some have learned enough from 
experience not to commit themselves to a specific date and 
content themselves with the pronouncement that the reign is 
to begin “very soon.” Their cheerful hardihood is not so 
wonderful, perhaps, as that there should be found in every 
generation a multitude that no man can number of silly souls, 
incapable of receiving truth but avid of falsehood, always 
waiting anxiously to be hoaxed, the predestined prey of every 
crack-brained fanatic, credulous above all regarding any error 
that is proclaimed with a tone of authority and made plausible 
by juggled texts of Scripture. The great showman was right: 
[Editor’s italics.] 

The entire book has been rewritten thrice, and much of 
it a fourth time, in the attempt to achieve clarity and 
brevity. , 

But whatever they may think of this performance, the 
seminaries stand for modern scholarship, for fearless inquiry, 
for candid discussion. They hold that a Christian’s attitude 
toward religion and church should be expressed by the maxim 
of Decatur—with a difference. “My country! May she eyer 
be right, but, right or wrong, my country!” was that gallant 
sailor’s celebrated toast. The Christian’s watchword is: “My 
religion and my Church! If right, to keep them right; if 
wrong, to make them right.” It is wholly in that spirit that 
the chapters following have been written. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Twentieth Century Exodus 


The greatest religious exodus in the 
history of the continent is a recent occur- 
rence, It is the migration of 20,000 Men- 
nonites from Canada, the sixth country 
they have tried in their four centuries of 
existence, to Mexico. The van of the 
horde crossed the Canadian border, March 
1, and passed through St. Paul the day 
after. It consisted of twenty-three fam- 
ilies, totaling 115 men, women, and chil- 
dren, and occupied a train of twenty-two 
stock-cars and two colonist-cars. The 
stock-cars were loaded with cattle, poul- 
try, provisions, and farm implements. 
The sect has purchased 200,000 acres in 
Southern Chihuahua, under guarantee 
from the Mexican Government that their 
pacifist principles will be respected, and 
that they will be allowed to conduct their 
own schools, and will not be forced to 
teach their children the Mexican language. 
The Mennonites, so called from Menno 
Simons, one of their first leaders, origi- 
nated in Holland early in the sixteenth 
century, suffered severe persecution, and 
migrated, part to Russia and part to Can- 
ada. They believe in autonomy of the 
church, separation of church and state, 
freedom of conscience, baptism only after 
conversion, and practical piety. They 
shun telephones and pictures in their 
homes, and automobiles. The stricter 
elements speak no language but Mennon- 
ite, a mixture of Dutch and German, and 


the women wear clothes of sober color 
and small regulation bonnets. It is said 
that as early as 1688, a Mennonite colony 
at Germantown, Pa., passed a resolution 
protesting against the traffic in slaves. 


St. Louis Surveyed 

St. Louis, because it is a representative 
American city, has been chosen by the com- 
mittee of social and religious survey, as a 
fitting place in which to undertake a thor- 
oughgoing religious survey. The survey 
was commenced in 1919 by 2,500 volun- 
teers from one hundred Protestant 
churches. It has been completed, and the 
Survey Book will be published in May of 
this year. Of the population, 77 per cent. 
are native white Americans; 13 per cent. 
are foreign-born; and 10 per cent. are 
Negroes. Every morning sees one-half of 
this number start to work. 40 per cent. 
go into industry, 15 per cent. are in trades, 
14 per cent, in clerical work, 5 per cent. in 
the professions, With reference to their 
religious ‘affiliations, 39 per cent. are Cath- 
olic, 36 per cent. are Protestant; 3 per 
cent. are Jewish, while one-fifth of the 
population admit no interest in any 
church. The city is admittedly prosper- 
ous, yet one-half of the people live below a 
fair standard, and 80 per cent. exist under 
distinctly degenerate conditions. The 
church bells on Sunday mornings summon 
120,000 Protestant members, 27,000 of 
whom belong to Negro churches. Seventy- 


seven thousand are enrolled in the Sun- 
day-schools. The city’s 300 churches 
spend annually $2,500,000. The churches 
are growing faster than the population, 
though five members gained annually re- 
sult in only one member gained perma- 
nently. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
is first in membership growth, and tends 
to the small church with compact parish ; 
the Presbyterian stands second in growth; 
the Baptist third. The tendency is 
toward the larger church. In 1900 the 
white churches averaged 350 members. 
To-day the average is 475. The majority 
of the ministers are college-trained. Out 
of ninety-four, eighty-three were college 
men, and sixty-seven had the training of 
the seminary. In experience it was dis- 
covered that the average minister had 
spent a long time in the ministry but a 
_Short time in St. Louis. 


College Men are Thinking — 


Wishing to discover what college- men 
thought of the church as an agency for 
solving the religious unrest of the day, a 
questionnaire was sent to students at St. 
Stephen’s College, a college of liberal arts 
and seiences conducted under the over- 
sight of the Episcopal Church. Of the 
Seventy men who answered, fifteen saw a 
solution of the world’s ills in an applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule. A smaller num- 
ber mentioned the Ten Commandments as — 
the ideal rules for social progress. Most — 
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_ of the men favored work with individuals: 


rather than a wholesale reform program. 
One student thought the message of the 
church was “too ideal and impractical; it 
preaches work and resignation without 
getting at fundamental principles.” An- 
other thought the solution to be the doc- 
Jtrine of the Sermon on the Mount, but 
added, “The world is not yet ready for it.” 
Nothing new here, for mature religious 
thinkers, but an interesting side-light on 
_the trend of the youthful student mind. 


Fundamentalists in Action 


Huntington, W. Va., has recently passed 
through a theological war. Rey. Fred W. 
Hagan, graduate of Yale University, is the 
central figure in the storm. He believes 
in the divinity of Christ, not his deity, 
denies the infallibility of the Bible, and 
says that the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament were no more miracles than the 
wireless and airplane of to-day. The Min- 
isterial Association adopted a resolution 
characterizing Mr. Hagan’s statements 
and his sermons as offensive, and sum- 
marily dismissed him from the Associa- 
tion. His fellow-pastors bitterly arraign 
him for a heretic, but his church has 
adopted resolutions expressing belief in 
him. The Ministerial Association had a 
constitution which declares that none save 
those ministers who believe in the deity of 
Jesus Christ are eligible for membership. 


Diversities of Family Belief 
It is not unusual to find families in 
which the husband belongs to one church, 
and the wife to another. In more than 
one instance this denominational difference 


. has led to friction. What must be the con- 


dition in the home discovered in Dallas, 
‘Tex., by the Texas Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, headed by William Nehemiah Wig- 
gins? In this home the father is a Gen- 
tile unbeliever, the mother is a Jewess, the 
elder son is a Unitarian, the daughter is 
a Christian Scientist, and the younger son 
attends the Baptist Sunday-school. 


Two Per Cent. Christians 
Malabar, that narrow strip of land on 


_ the western coast of India, is in the fore- 


front of the religious news of the day, as 
the land of the Moplahs, where fierce, fa- 
natical Mohammedans are carrying on a 
warfare reminiscent of the bloody reli- 
gious wars carried on by the Arabian 
Moslems of the early days. Malabar is in 
the peculiar position of being the part of 


Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


“ (Continued) 


Boston community I recall with kindly appreci- 
ation Rey. Joseph B. Torricelli, descended from 
an ancient Italian family, spending the earlier years of 
his manhood in the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
later emancipating himself and entering the liberal 


aN THE FOREIGN-BORN members of the 


Ill. New-American Life in Boston, 1848-61 
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India closest to the people of the Western 
World, and farthest from their knowledge. 
For ages it has slumbered between sea 
and mountain, hag felt relatively little of 
the influence of Europe, and has been pre- 
served as an exhibit of old India. Mala- 
bar is a favored corner of India; the soil 
is rich, the vegetation is luxuriant, fish 
abound in the coast waters, and famine is 
practically unknown. But while nature 
is bountiful and prosperity evenly distrib- 
uted, the motley of religions and the in- 
tensity of religious feeling make a keep- 
ing of the peace extremely difficult. Those 
wild fanatics, the Mohammedan Moplahs, 
are conducting persistent and furious wars 
in the name of their religion. While but 
30 per cent. of the population are followers 
of the Prophet, the number is solidly 
welded together, and ardent in its belief. 
Sixty per cent. are votaries of Hinduism. 
Two per cent. are Christians. Though 
outnumbered two to one, the Malabar Mos- 
lems, being descended from Arab traders 
who went to the West Coast centuries ago, 
inherited the fierceness and fanaticism of 
the Saracens, and contend on eyen terms 
with the more peacefully inclined Hindus. 
Groups go out with the definite idea of 
making martyrs of themselves. They are 
consecrated according to their religion, 
and sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
In instances, bands, intrenched in struc- 
tures from which they shot all comers, 
have been dislodged only by the use of 
dynamite. 


Samuel Gompers on the Church 


The report has been circulated that Mr. 
Gompers, when asked what could be ex- 
pected by labor from the churches in the 
way of help in. realizing aspirations, re- 
plied, ‘“‘Absolutely nothing.’ Mr. Gom- 
pers has repudiated the quotation in the 
folowing statement: “It would be a 
grievous affront to the thousands of sin- 
cere and high-minded persons affiliated 
with the churches, to say that nothing 
could be expected from them to assist in 
developing the aspiration of labor.” In 
the same statement he refers to “the great 
service rendered by the churches and 
people of the churches to the humanita- 
rian cause of labor.” 


Concord among Missionaries 


Protestants are working with more and 
more accord on the mission fields. At 
the present time there are eighteen mis- 
sionary organizations working in’ the 


cultivated, and 
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Congo territory. The Baptists are repre- 
sented by the Foreign Missionary Society 
with eleven stations, and the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society (English) with twelve 
stations. The African Inland Mission has 
nineteen stations; Congo Balolo Mission, 
seven; American Presbyterian Congo Mis- 
sion, five; Methodist Episcopal (North), 
five; Methodist Episcopal (South), two; 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, five; 
Disciples of Christ, four; Garanganz 
Evangelical Mission, six; Heart of Africa 
Mission, nine; Swedish Mission, ten; and 
a number of others with one or two 


stations. ————— 
Good-Will Council 


Many proposals are being brought for- 
ward for the settling of industrial disputes. 
The following offered by the Denver 
Trades and Labor Assembly is unique; it 
is also comprehensive :— 


WHEREAS, capital and labor are rapidly drift- 
ing toward a condition of industrial warfare 
which will be disastrous to the general welfare 
of America, and 

WHB5REAS, we believe that it is the duty of 
men to reason together rather than blindly to 
seek selfish advantage, and 

WuobrirAS, labor is willing to rest its case 
upon the application of the Golden Rule and 
the teachings of the Carpenter of Nazareth; 
therefore,— Z 

Be it resolved, that we appoint a committee 
of six members to meet a like number repre- 
senting the Trades and Labor Assembly and the 
Building Trades Council to form a Good-Will 
Council. This body shall select a thirteenth 
member by mutual agreement to be the pre- 
siding officer. We suggest that this Good-Will 
Council meet every two weeks. To this body 
any industrial dispute or difficulty may be re- 
ferred. 


Liberals Become More Liberal 

_ The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, to promote closer fellowship 
among liberal churches, and to increase co- 
operative effort, invites all such churches 
and religious societies, without regard to 
denomination, to enter its fellowship. 
The Federation announces as its purpose: 
“To promote the religious life by united 
testimony for sincerity, freedom, and prog- 
ress in religion, by social service, and a 
fellowship of the spirit beyond the lines 
of sect and creed.” 


More Ministers in the Colleges 

It is a favorable sign, that in Williams 
College there are twenty students who ex- 
pect to enter the Christian ministry. The 
president of the senior class is a prospec- 
tive Presbyterian minister. 


Christian ministry. He was a strikingly handsome, 


lovable man, widely known and 


esteemed in American circles as a teacher of modern 
languages and an occasional preacher. 
ried, late in life, a cultivated and brilliant German 
lady, the offspring of two eminent dramatic and musi- 


He had mar- 


cal artists of the Fatherland. They were intimate 
friends and remain an endeared memory. 


Another gifted member of our circle was Prof. 
Immanuel Vitalis Scherb, a learned Swiss scholar. He 
had passed through trying experiences in his own 
country before coming to this New World, where his 
abilities were not slow in being recognized. Master of 
at least a dozen languages and literatures, he possessed 
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a remarkable erudition, particularly in theology and 
its kindred sciences. It was he who during a public 
discussion in Boston of the doctrine of the Trinity 
created a sensation in theological circles by showing 
that the American translator of Neander’s Standard 
History of the Christian Church had willfully misrep~ 
resented that author in the interest of the traditional 
orthodoxy. Scherb’s lectures on philosophical and 
literary topics, delivered in admirable English, were 
highly regarded, and won him the friendship of the 
Cambridge and Concord literati, particularly of Pro- 
fessors Norton and Longfellow. In Longfellow’s Jour- 
nal, under date of: 1850,..are several appreciative ref- 
erences to this Swiss scholar, whom he calls “an inter- 
esting and very learned man, full of poetry and enthu- 
siasm. We are always glad to see him.” 

I recall an account he gave us of a visit he made on 
one occasion to the Seer of Concord.. He found Mr. A. 
Bronson Alcott seated on one side of the fireplace, 
elucidating to Miss Mary Moody Emerson, on the other 
side of it, a theory providing for the gentle, painless 
extermination of all aged persons, as no longer useful 
members of the social body. Aunt Mary was greatly 
edified, punctuating his exposition with approving 
remarks, both seemingly unconscious that they them- 
selves would probably be among the first victims of 
the proposed social readjustment. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Emerson rocked nervously to and fro in her chair, and 
her husband, occupied at his writing-table, smiled 
quizzically, with evident amusement at the absurd 
proposition. 

Miss Emerson, while justly respected for her abilities 
and character, could be at times a rather trying per- 
son. Mr. Scherb was her fellow-boarder in the country 
one summer. Overtaking her on a Sunday morning 
on her way to church, he greeted her pleasantly, “It’s 
a beautiful Sunday, Miss Emerson.” “I’m on my way 
to worship my Creator, and have no time or inclination 
to listen to pantheistical, atheistical, dogmatical 
remarks on the weather,” was her disconcerting reply. 

Professor Scherb was later admitted to the Unitarian 
ministry, and seemed at length to have found his true 
vocation. Certain infelicities of character and habit, 
however, proved his undoing. He was dropped from 
the roll of ministers and thenceforth led a precarious 
existence. The lonely, unfortunate scholar, so gifted 
and so unstable, strongly appealed to our sympathies, 
and our home was ever open to him. One day when in 
dire straits he sent me to Cambridge with a note to 
the poet Henry W. Longfellow. As I went on my 
errand it began to rain quite heavily. At the corner 
of Winter and Tremont Streets I encountered my 
pastor, Rev. Hzra 8S. Gannett, one of the best of men 
and ministers. He stopped me and learned of my mis- 
sion. When I told him of Scherb’s sickness and des- 
titution the good man’s face changed, for it was he who 
in his zeal for the integrity of the ministry had largely 
brought about Professor Scherb’s dismission. Care- 
fully noting the letter’s address, he insisted in thrust- 
ing his umbrella into my reluctant hands, and went 
unsheltered on his way. I proceeded on my errand, 
was fortunate enough to catch the stage for Cambridge, 
and in due time stood in the reception-room of the 
handsome old mansion of the poet. 

I was not a little impressed by my surroundings, and 
with some trepidation awaited the entry of Mr. Long- 
fellow. The latter came into the room, a gentle, benig- 
nant presence, received the letter I brought, read it 
carefully, sighed, and meditated. It was evidently 
not the first appeal which the unfortunate scholar had 
made to him. Mr. Longfellow, after some further 
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inquiries concerning Mr. Scherb’s condition, wrote a 
word of reply and enclosed in it a sum of money. He 
kindly asked me my name, and said he had known of 
my mother’s good work as a teacher. This was the only 
time I ever met Mr. Longfellow, though in my theo- 
logical student years in Cambridge I often saw him on 
the streets and on college occasions. In 1883 I visited 
his brother Samuel Longfellow, a Unitarian minister 
with whom I had had a pleasant acquaintance. He 
was at the time residing at Craigie House, engaged on 
his brother’s biography. I told him the-story of my 
former visit. He showed me the bound volumes of 
autographic manuscripts of the poet, the old clock on 
the stairs, and other memorials. Opening the piano 
in the drawing-room, he invited me to play on it some 
airs for which he had promised me to write the words; 
for he also was a lyric poet of rare skill and charm, 
one of the greatest writers of hymns America has pro- 
duced. 

When I arrived once more in the chamber of my sick 
friend in Boston I found that Dr. Gannett had antici- 
pated me, and had procured from somewhere a bowl 
of soup, propped up the invalid with supplementary 
pillows, cheered him with kind and sympathetic words, 
and left the poor man with grateful tears in his eyes 
to await my return. Scherb subsequently accepted a 
professorship at the South. We finally lost touch 
with him, but learned that after renewed vicissitudes 
he had enlisted in the Union Army during the Civil 
War. The Boston Evening Transcript of July 12, 1865, 
contained a notice of his death in Philadelphia in the 
forty-fifth year of his age. 

Of others belonging to the German circle in Boston 
two generations ago I can make but brief mention, 
though many of them were worthy of a fuller charac- 
terization. The popular director of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Handel and Haydn Society, 
Carl Zerrahn, and his talented wife, were active and 
admired members. So was Louis Prang, the art pub- 
lisher. No one did so much ag he to develop the 


artistic sensibility and elevate the taste of the Ameri-. 


can public. Mr. Prang was a man of noble sentiments, 
an idealist in politics, a promoter of social progress, 
a loyal American citizen, and a friend of humanity. I 
shall always account it a great privilege that I was 
permitted to preside over the public meeting at which, 
after his death in his eighty-seventh year, Boston 
honored itself and him by deserved tributes of praise 
for one of the best of men and most eminent of its 
citizens. His cousin, Max Richter, teacher of Romance 
languages and literatures, was for a time a member 
of our household. A modest, cultivated, high-minded, 


lovable gentleman, I personally owe him as teacher — 


and friend more than I can express in words. William 
Schultze, originally first violin and concert-master of 
the celebrated Germania Orchestra, who helped to lay 
the foundations of instrumental music in America 
in classical forms and worthy artistic ideals, and who 
later, as leader of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
performed a similar service for chamber music among 
us, was another valued member of our circle. Mr. 
Schultze was a man of high principles as well as a 
gifted musician and a charming companion. Pos- 
sessed of a keen sense of humor and an amiable dis- 
position, he brought cheer wherever he went. 

It was my good fortune in youth to be Mr. Schultze’s 
pupil in music. In later years, when he was head of 
the Music Department of Syracuse University, and 
had been made a Doctor of Music, we continued our 
friendship. 

(To be continued) 
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105 Churches Steadily Gain 


Latest record of attendance throughout the 
denomination—The star congregations 


~ “The attendance at church last Sunday 
was enough to make a pessimist turn 
optimist.” ! 

“You felt happy at seeing so many at 
church, didn’t you? So did everybody 
else,” ‘ 

“Come next Sunday and smile again.” 

The ranks of the pessimists who have 
insisted that Unitarians had lost the 
church-attendance habit are _ steadily 
diminishing. Seeing is believing. The 
foregoing quotations from a series of cards 
issued by the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church of Nashua, N.H., reveal 
an optimism that is typical of the 210 
ehurehes in which the local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League has been keeping a 
record of attendance since last fall. With 
only forty-seven chapters in existence 
last fall failing to report, 105 churches 
haye shown steady gains during the 
winter. 

How steady this growth has _ been 
is indicated best by the records for 
February, which show that twenty-two 
churches are on the list for the second 
month in succession, and seventeen of 
these for the third month. Those which 
have the largest percentage of increase 
in church attendance are :— 


sean 


Braintree, Mass., All Souls Church 
Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church 


Somerville, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church 

Schenectady, N.Y., First Unitarian 
Chureh E j 
Burlington, Vt., First Congregational 
Chureh 


Washington, D.C., All Souls Church 
Brookline, Mass., First Parish 
Weston, Mass., First Parish 

Des Moines, Ia., Unity Centre 
Brockton, Mass., Unity Church 


Ue 24 


Nantucket, Mass., 
tional Meeting-house 

Laconia, N.H., First Unitarian Church 

Newton Centre, Mass., Unitarian Church 

Norwell, Mass., First Parish 

Plainfield, N.J., First Unitarian Church 
’ Westboro, Mass., First Congregational 
Church 

Charleston, 8.C., Unitarian Church 

Fairhaven, Mass., Unitarian Church 

South Boston, Mass., Hawes Unitarian 
Chureh 

Boston, Mass., Bulfinch Place Church 


‘ H Gai 
Northside Unitarian 


Second Congrega- 


Pittsburgh, 
. Church 
Marblehead, Mass., 
tional Church 
Eugene, Ore., First Unitarian Church 
Alton,’ Ill., First Unitarian Church 
Newburgh, N.Y., Church of Our Father 
Yonkers, N.Y., First Unitarian Church 
Sharon, Mass., First Congregational 
Chureh ; 
Gloucester, Mass., First Parish 
Ware, Mass., First Unitarian Church 
Stoneham, Mass., First Unitarian 
Chureh 5 


Preparations are now under way for 
the celebration during Anniversary Week 
of the success of the churches which 


Pa., 


Second Congrega- 


‘a 
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have reported the greatest increases in 
attendance. Six representatives will be 
chosen from each class; the chureh re- 
porting the largest gross attendance for 
the winter and the chureh reporting the 
greatest numerical increase will be rep- 
resented. At the expense of the Laymen’s 
League these twenty delegates will be 
invited to attend Anniversary Week, and 
at a public meeting present specific in- 
formation as to the causes contributing 
to the increased attendance in their 
churches. 

Thirty-seven churches in Class “A,” 
having an average attendance exceeding 
one hundred, report gains running up to 
227 per cent., only ten of them failing to 
show gains. of more than 10 per cent. In 
Class “B,” of the forty-two churches having 
increases up to 146 per cent., all but eight 
exceeded 10 per cent. Twenty-two of the 
twenty-six churches in Class “C,” where 
the average attendance is less than fifty, 
have gained more than 10 per cent., the 
highest reporting exactly 100 per cent. 
gain. 

League chapters will continue to report 
attendance up to and including Easter 
Sunday. Invitations will be issued as 
soon as the complete records are tabulated. 


Cold Facts for Live Conscience 


Now that Unitarians are counting heads 
in a membership campaign, the following 
report to members of the First Unitarian 
Church of Alton, Ill., strikes a suggestive 
note in knowing all about one’s own 
church. 

No certified public accountant could be 
more thorough in his work than was the 
president of the board of trustees who pre- 
sents this ‘‘statement of cold facts.” 

The letter reads :— 

“T want to present to you some detailed 
information for your serious considera- 
tion. 

“Several times since I have been con- 
nected with the church the question has 
come up whether so few people ought to 
try to carry the burden of trying to run 
a liberal church in Alton, and each time 
a few determined members have insisted 
that the First Unitarian Church be kept 
open, even if it becomes a burden to the 
few who had taken that position. 

“At the close of the ministry of Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese there was a total of 108 
members, fifty-eight of whom were old 
members, who signed up the new church 
membership book when Mr. Reese came 
here, and fifty of these were new mem- 
bers added to the church by Mr. Reese. 
At the present time we have eighty-six 
members divided as follows: thirty-eight 
who were members before Mr. Reese 
came, thirty-three who joined the church 
during Mr. Reese’s ministry, four who 
joined during Mr. Holloway’s ministry, 
and eleven since Mr. Carlin came. 

“Out of the eighty-six members that we 
have, sixteen are non-resident, four are 
away at school, ten have not attended 
church services this year, three have been 
at church once, three have been at church 
twice, two have been at church three times, 


-and one has been at church four times. 


This makes a total of thirty out of eighty- 
six that have not helped us on church 
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attendance this year. This leaves fifty- 
six who have been to church one or more 
times. Of course, six of these, as shown 
above, have been there two times or less, 
leaving a total of fifty that have shown 
any particular interest in church attend- 
ance this year. 

“There have been twenty-two services 
this year. A few of our members are 
entitled to honorable mention for attend- 
ance. Those having a perfect score of 
twenty-two Sundays are Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Berner, Mr. H. E. Rumsey, and 
Mrs. E. B. Young. Those who have 
attended twenty-one services are Mr. E. B. 
Young and J. A. Giberson. Mrs. Eben 
Rodgers has attended twenty services. 
Those who have attended nineteen ser- 
vices are Mrs. Williams, L. D. Yager, 
and H. E. Redus. Those who have 
attended eighteen services are Mr. Eben 
Rodgers, Mr. George Root, Mrs. H. L. 
Harris, Miss Sarah Conant, and Mr. H. M. 
Schweppe. The remainder of the fifty 
have attended from three to seventeen 
times. Our average attendance out of 
this chureh giving membership of fifty 
has been thirty-two. 

“On September 18th, when the church 
opened, there were forty members present 
and eleven non-members. On Sunday, 
February 11th, there were thirty members 
and thirty-three non-members, a loss of 
25 per cent. in the attendance of our own 
membership, 300 per cent. gain in attend- 
ance of non-members. A remarkable 
fact in connection with church attendance 
last Sunday was that out of a total of 
sixty-three, thirty-six were men. We have 
not had as many as forty members pres- 
ent since the first Sunday. 

“We are extremely anxious to keep up 
our Sunday morning average for the 
month of February, and we hope that 
our members will attend the morning ser- 
vice and all the evening services. In 
other words, arrange to go to church 
twice next Sunday so that we can keep 
up our attendance average. We hope 
that our members will feel that it is an 
obligation that they owe the First Unita- 
rian Church to attend as many meetings 
as possible next week, because if we are 
te impress the people of this community, 
we must attend these services ourselves 
and bring as many visitors as possible. 
We are having the best average aitend- 
ance at Sunday morning services we have 
ever had, and we have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity at this time of making a most suc- 
eessful church, and if every member will 
have ‘his shoulder to the wheel’ success 
will crown the efforts. 

“This is not intended as a sermon, but 
merely a statement of cold facts. Please 
examine your own conscience and see if 
you are satisfied in the matter of your 
own attendance record.” 

On February 19, when Robert Day, Mid- 
West secretary of the Laymen’s League, 
spoke in the Alton church, thirty-three 
members and twenty-five visitors attended 
the morning service. That evening, thirty- 
eight members and sixty-eight visitors 
filled the pews to hear Rey. Curtis W. 
Reese, former minister of the church, open 
a week’s intensive campaign on liberal 
religion, similar to the Mission now being 
conducted in Bostoz. 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, March 14, 
1922. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Fisher, 
Hobbs, Howard, Park, Richardson, Rob- 
ertson, Simons, Tufts, Williams, Wright, 
Miss Bancroft, and. Miss Lowell. 

In the absence of the president, Vice- 
president James A. Tufts of Exeter, N.H., 
presided. ‘gk Som 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of February, as follows :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand February 1, 1922... 
Mrom.  Gomatloms). sac. «cs cusnes occ eieretale 
Bequest of Mrs. Emma S8. 
Farnsworth of Fitchburg, 
Mass., to create the Emma 
S. Farnsworth Fund..... 
Bequest of Mrs. Maria A. 
Evans of Beverly, Mass., 
final payment on account 
of $100,000 bequest...... 
Holyoke Fund, received of 
Liberal Christian Congre- 
gational Society, Holyoke, 
Mass. 
Seth K. Sweetser Fund No. 2, 
Federal taxes refunded... 
Estate of Mrs. Maria H. 
LeRow of Lynn, Mass., 
added to Reserve Fund, 
additional 
Investments, received for re- 


$8,417.92 
3,962.31 


7,707.21 


17,650.00 


1,500.00 
176.18 


3.19 


INVESTMENTS! Jfee sXe ews < wile 88,787.09 
MPerest.. mapa acter sel ware oer e he 139.45 
Income of invested funds... 10,013.12 


Investment Church Building 


Loan Fund, repaid on 
OMS Wetec tenet atone te ee thee 780.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings..... 30.27 
Reimbursed for advances on a 
General Missionary Work. 95 
$139,167.69 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (socie- 
CIES. CLC i aie Gasisraps eickegenate $6,966.69 
Salaries and other mission- 
BEY, JOS PEMBCH 55. eo leait so aleteca 3,318.57 
Investments and _ reinvest- 
BHONGS'S!jclvie se 6 oi Mieen Cees 102,008.75 
Accrued interest on bonds 
pPurchased© (oe saw. as. ete 1,843.33 
Payments on account of sun- 
dry ‘trust. funds: 4... ... 1,797.72 
Hxpenses Unitarian Build- 
bh a Wein Mae Oires aca od 1,520.72 
Louis B. Carr Fund, Inheri- 
ance Dax anesthe 125.00 
Beacon Course of Religious 
Haducation ~. sacs webiste 116.50 
Interest on Mortgage, Charles- 
GOD, (S-Ca s teramter aie tale 270.00 
Church Extension account.. 5,497.69 


Church Equipment account. 2,552.34 
Religious Education Fund.. 791.11 
Cash on hand March 1, 1922...... 12,359.27 


$139,167.69 


The finance committee reported the re- 
ceipt of sundry bequests and also upon 
the financial condition of several church 
projects. 

Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was 


Voted, That $500 be appropriated from the 
Church Extension account for services in Flint, 
Mich. 

Voted, That an additional $1,000 be appro- 
priated from the Church Equipment account for 
the purchase of a lot in Memphis, Tenn. 

Voted, That consent be given by the board 
of directors to the First Unitarian Church in 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., to borrow a further sum 
not to exceed $5,000 for additional work look- 
ing toward the completion of the new church 
building. . 

Voted, That Dr. William L. Sullivan and 
Rev. Walter Swisher be appointed as lecturers 
on the Billings Foundation, 
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Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 


Voted, To publish as Memorable Sermon No. 
23, “Jesus and the End of the World,” by 
Clayton R. Bowen. 

Voted, To publish as an A. U. A. Tract No. 
299, ‘““‘Why are Unitarians Disciples of Jesus?’ 
by Clayton R. Bowen. 

Voted, To appropriate an additional sum of 
$2,500 to cover the extraordinary drafts on 
tracts during the present fiscal year. 

Voted, To reprint as one pamphlet, in co- 
operation with the Laymen’s League, for gen- 
eral distribution, the four articles from THs 
REGISTER and the editorial from the Herald, to 
be entitled “The Madness of the Second Com- 
ing.” 


Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations it was 


Voted, That the secretary be authorized and 
instructed to encourage Rev. G. S. Kukhi to 
return to the United States if he cannot find 
suitable employment in the Near East. 


The secretary reported progress in the 
Unitarian movement in Japan. 

Upon the recommendation of the Way- 
side Pulpit it was 


Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$25 for the cost of exhibiting the Wayside Pul- 
pit at the Associated Advertising Clubs’ Con- 
vention in Milwaukee, Wis., from June 13 to 
18, 1922. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the president, secretary, and 
treasurer of the Association, and the secretary 
of the Department of Church Extension be 
appointed a special committee with administra- 
tive powers, to be known as the administrative 
committee. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to 
pay a bill of $240 for publicity incurred by the 
secretary of the Department of Church Exten- 
sion to counteract the false report of Unitarian 
losses in membership. 


Voted, That $166.50 be expended from the 


income of the Hvans Fund for the Beacon 
Course Authors’ Fees account, 

Voted, To authorize the administrative com- 
mittee to prepare a circular letter to the 
churches, setting forth the strong advisability 
of adequate fire insurance on their respective 
church buildings. 


The treasurer submitted a brief report 
on the progress on All Souls Church, 
Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president Tufts was obliged to 
leave at this point, and the secretary 
took the chair, 

Upon the recommendation of the assist- 
ant secretary it was 


Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$100 from the Wayside Pulpit Fund for in- 
vestigation into the possibilities of greater pub- 
licity through modern methods. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
eation agent it was 


Voted, That the publication agent be re- 
quested to confer with Mr. William L, Barnard, 
secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
concerning their interest and position in the 
proposed hymn and service book for church 
schools. 


Mr. Fisher addressed the board briefly 
upon his observations on the condition of 
the Unitarian churches in the Pacific 
States during his recent trip. 

Upon the recommendation 


of the pro- 
gram committee it was 
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Voted, To appoint Messrs. Blinn, Robertson, 
and Williams a committee on newspaper pub- 
licity for Anniversary Week. 


The meeting adjourned at 5.10 p.m. _ 
Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Mrs. Weller’s Russian Children 


Mrs. Katherine Weller in Cannes, 
France, continues her devoted service, 
begun in the early days of the war,—then 
earing for Russian sick and wounded, 
now helping refugees, particularly chil- 
dren from the steamers which arrive at 
the near-by ports. A refuge has recently 
been opened for the children of starving 
Russian families in the South of France. 
Mile. Lays, formerly directrice of a school 
in Baku, has rented for this a villa at 
Antibes, very simple, but it has the sun 
of the Midi, and the children play on the 
beach. Just now there are nine, with 
eleven more coming, all the house will 


CLAUDE, THE LITTLE CAPORAL 


hold. They are boys and girls from four 
to twelve years of age. Mrs. Weller asks 
for money for food, also cotton cloth, 
which can be bought better in this country 
than there, children’s drawers and night- 
“ies, socks, overall pinafores, which do not 
need to be black as in the case of the 
French children, and perhaps Klim. Are 
not some friends ready to help Mrs. Weller 
perform the service for which her knowl- 
edge of the Russian language and her 
sympathetic understanding particularly fit 
her? Address Mrs. Katherine Weller, 
Cottage Font de Veyre, Cannes, Alpes- 
Maritimes, France. 

A word about the children. Loka is 
one of the least. Her cheeks are red, 
her eyes dance, whereas a few weeks ago 
she looked like a flower grown in a dark 
place. 

Claude, nine years old, called the Little 
Caporal, or the Little Cossack, accom- 
panied his father, an officer of the Cos- 
sacks, in every campaign against the 
Bolsheviki during the last three years. 


‘ae i 


ae 


a 


proach. 
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At seven years of age he was sent out 


“to make a reconnaissance and for this 


he received the grade of Corporal, and the 
Cross of St. George. He has been wounded 
three times. Claude is a most attractive, 


intelligent boy, a general favorite. 


God is an Experience 


And Hts children, because they have His na- 
ture, do enjoy the knowledge of Him 


“Mysticism, or God as Experience,” 
was the subject of Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen of the Second Church in Boston at 
the fourth meeting of the Unitarian 
Preaching Mission in Unity House, Boston, 
Mass., March 19. In opening his address 


“Mr. Shippen said that no one may speak 


authoritatively of Unitarianism, because 
as a group Unitarians have no accepted 
-body of belief. This may mean ecclesi- 
astical weakness, he admitted, but it is 
the price we cheerfully pay for individual 
soul liberty. 

There are as many attitudes or ap- 
proaches toward God as there are Unita- 
‘yians, Mr: Shippen declared, four of which 
he said might be considered as typical. 

First, God may be treated as a pious 


“name, the very word having intrinsic 


yalue, “a name to conjure with.” But 
this, he said, is a primitive and childish ap- 
“Some call it evolution; others 
eall it God.” “God” is not a better name 
than Allah, only a different name. To 
call God the “life force” is only to re- 
name the mystery. We must get away 
from the worship of names. 

Second, God may be regarded as an ob- 
ject of thought, an hypothesis, a truth, 
an ideal.- The intellectual attitude toward 
God is important, Mr. Shippen declared, 
and reason in religion is especially needed 
to-day in the face of the wave of super- 
naturalism and superstition sweeping over 
the country. — . 

Creeds, said Mr. Shippen, are menus, 
and no bill-of-fare can be considered a 
meal. An idea of God however rational 
is not religion. No more is a description 
of the Divine a substitute for experience. 
The hungry soul must have experience. 
The Mystics, the Quakers, and the Meth- 
odists are essentially right in regarding 
religion as an experience. 

Third, God is an experience of the 
Diyine, whether unconscious, as in the 
é¢ase of Abou Ben Adhem, or conscious, 
as in the case of the saints and seers. 
God is more than experience personally 
enjoyed. He is power, the life of love, 
eyer flowing in. 

Rey. Frank A. Powell of Braintree 
_took the text, “There is one God and 
‘Father of all, who is’ above all, and 
through all, and in you all.’ Our faith, 
he said, begins naturally with the belief in 
God’s existence and “he that cometh to 


God must believe that He is, and that 


He is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.” Belief in God is more a matter 


of natural insight than of argument or 


proof, Mr. Powell said. God is immanent 
in nature and in man and in accord with 
science and the reverently scientific mind. 
“The whole earth is full of His glory.” 

“In Him we ive au move and have our 


being.” - a Nii 
But God is alan transcendent. “While 


> a 
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He expresses himself in and through na- 
ture, yet He expresses through nature 
only so much of Himself as nature is 
eapable of expressing. He is beside us 
here and yet beyond our farthest thought. 

God is perfect in power, in love, and in 
wisdom. Jesus said, “Be ye therefore 
perfect because your Father in Heaven 
is perfect.” This doctrine of the perfec- 
tion of God, used as a working principle, 
tends to eliminate all error from our 
thinking and all evil from the world. 
Anything which does not conform to the 
perfect goodness of God must ultimately 
be eliminated from the thought and life 
of man. Ancient doctrines which were 
inconsistent with the idea of perfection 
have been disappearing aS men advance. 

We think of God as the Heavenly 
Father who is the responsible author and 
source of our being, and choose that sym- 
bol because it represents the best in 
human heritage. Since we are His chil- 
dren we must share His nature. We are 
“heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ.” 


Alliance Books in France 


Madame Loyson chooses a way to make gen- 
erosity of women a pertnanent remembrance 


At a recent public conference in Canton 
de Briane, where Madame Loyson is car- 
rying on her work for L’Enfant de France, 
a croiz de guerre was presented to one of 
her villages, with the following citation: 
“Villers-Hélon, the object during the war 
of frequent and particularly destructive 
bombardments. In 1918 it endured with 
a beautiful courage the enemy occupation, 
and preserved an undimmed faith in the 
triumph of France.” 

Madame Loyson continues her helpful 
work among these brave people, aided by 
contributions from American friends. Sev- 
eral libraries have been compiled with 
gifts from Alliance branches. Each book 
bears a stamp with this inscription: “Don 
de L’Alliance Femmes Chrétiennes Pro- 
gressistes des Etats-Unis.” Her secretary 
writes, “Although the Alliance money 
helps to keep up the work generally, 
Madame Loyson wants some living monu- 
ment to remain in the name of The Alli- 
ance.” 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged. Further help is 
still needed ‘and should be sent to Mrs. 
Lucia Clapp Noyes, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. , 


The Misses Kimball. .gieage sas $50.00 
Brances: J. Howe’. .... tener 1.00 
Mrs. George Fritz Chandler........ 2.00 
Mire! W.. P: Gerry... ./emereienrerare 15.00 
Miss Lucy Lowell... jeer 25.00 
Mrs. John M. Lockey........-.+... 2.00 
M. S. Kingsprec....:. ceataeetenieniaes 10.00 
Katherine French........... Bean di 10.00 
A. H. and H. W. Pratt. 3.00 
Bertha L. Brown.... 3.00 
Mrs. Sumner Coolidge. 5.00 
Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf. . : 100.00 
Mrss.J. H. Brazier:.. aie sae 20.00 
Mrs. A. A. Blair....... Peabo uchiac tebe 25.00 
Mrs, H. F. Vickery... ‘gg spine sa 10.00 
Miss Evelyn Sears........ Seskintets 3, < 25.00 
Mrs. Isaac Sprague....... Mews eee sie 50.00 
Alliance Branches :— 
Schenectady, N.Y..ce smiswiesieals owe 10.00 
Salem, Mass., First Ghureh! 22212 5.00 
Templeton, Mass. ‘ 10.00 
Lexington, Mass.. 10.00 
Duxbury, Mass.. 2.00 
Chestnut _ Hill, ‘Mass.....-.- 20.00 
Boston, Mass., First Chureh...... 10.00 
Saco, Me.:... 0» 0 sa pialebMetssls de 2.00 
New Bedford, Mass., First eepsch 15.00 
Meadville, Pak ae apie slew sire on 0.00 


EMHINAYAIS INTOWE: cc ona emisicie «ede vis 20.00 
REP PGEDS VEUC, DEL. «4. oaudia > eulalelieo nice 5.00 
Marshfield Hills, Mass........... 5.00 
Beomingster, Magee. <)o..- cs ceo veins 5.00 
Kalamazoo, Mich... ties sc val. 5.00 
upp ereords ON as. ae ae os lin ciaceys 5.00 
Middleboro, Mass,.........+-..-. 5.00 
Farmington, Me... ah 5.00 
Sandwich, Mass... 5.00 
Bellingham, Wash 3.00 
Westwood, Mass... 10.00 
SEWAGE, WNL Crsterelanetsn wisieteiovaieiest Tale 5 5.00 
MOLOR, a MIARB se: « sifeys sisieve cieieras: ssn 5.00 
New Bedford, Mass., North Church 2.00 
Walpole, Mass eee ite atie.de sae 10.00 
SO PEON NEWS iatore ro 'e0r1015.oMe slic! ocsteteh etes 5.00 
PREGTUCOIY UN digtin sid oye, oo Si u'0's > seine « 1.00 
Vineyard Haven, Mass........... 10.00 
OECTA. IONS... w<,a)ehelaiels »cja'aie ole 35.00 
Washington, oF, 11.00 
Lineoln, Neb. 5.00 
Lynn, Mass.. 50.00 
Passaic, N.J.. 9.00 
Canton, Mass AOC 12.00 
East Lexington, Mass............ 5.00 
Chattanooga, Tentie a. <6 sete cincies.s 5.00 
GMO INE Ee ter cic ctetaters sere: cicrevel erate 5.00 
MIEOCMCOM, OMITE sere slic cere ste 0, 0:0 00 5.00 
PERO TONY GC CRE OOO se Oe E enn 5.00 
Philadelphia, Pa., First Church... 50.00 
Maiden SIWABS. aires sie se cleus 0s 5.00 
Dover, Mass........+ 25.00 
West Roxbury, Mass. 5.00 
Vancouver, B.C...... 5.00 
AURA ea SAT ONGC EE say o's 'ay/as's afta) oust 9st erates 10.00 
Boston, Mass., New South 
ALAIN WeVat cist sale o'WNere.5 ‘ela aioiaselaratele 1.00 
Quincy, Mass. (for Klim)........ 10.00 
MODMY EE MASSa Gales e's x sieysiaisle’s 8)'s 15.00 
IWORWOE MTABRT, cae es nate a a as 6 5.00 
Boston, Evening Alliance......... 5.00 
PSO VCI Gy AMER ES sc cies s « osalaieha wlersisieie 10.00 
Fall River, Junior Alliance....... 2.00 
$856.00 
Previously acknowledged..........- 10,827.16 
$11,683.16 


Unitarian Ministers in “Jeremiah” 


Unitarian and other Protestant denom- 
inations in Boston, Mass., are interested 
in the approaching performance of a five- 
act Biblical drama, “Jeremiah,” in which 
a number of leading clergymen are to par- 
ticipate. The play will be given in the 
National Theatre, May 4 and 5 

The venture of having ali communions 
“play together” in an effort to make an 
old and wonderful story live again has 
already appealed to a large church-going 
public as a move in the right direction. 
The Unitarians have contributed two of 
their talented Boston ministers, and it 
has fallen to the lot of Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son of Brookline, impersonating the great 
king of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, to bind 
up the inhabitants of Jerusalem including 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Quakers, Universalists, Jews, 
and carry them into captivity. 

Another important part will be taken 
by Rey. Eugene R. Shippen of the Second 
Chureh, whose physique and deep musical 
yoice especially adapt him for a roéle in 
the heroic times of Jeremiah. While 
there is some mystery about the Voice of 
God in the drama, it is understood that 
Yahweh, or Jehovah, is to speak through 
the mouth of a Unitarian. 

The play is the work of Eleanor Wood 
Whitman, who for seven years taught 
Biblical history in Wellesley College, and 
who has just completed a book, “An 
Heroic People,” for the Unitarian Sunday 
School Association, in which she uses the 
dramatic form of teaching. 


——— 


Courage is just strength of heart, and 
the strong heart makes itself felt every- 
where, and lifts up the whole of life, and 
ennobles it, and makes it move directly 
to its chosen aim.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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THE FUTURE OF THI 


Foremost thinkers in the American Church will disct 
Te CHRISTIAN CENTURY announces a thorough-going and um 


hampered discussion of fundamental questions dealing with the basic 


than this: 


Is the Church as We Now Have It a Competent Organ — 


structure of the church, and léading up to no less searching an "a 


4 


of Religion as We Now Conceive It ? i 


V—_—— ——————— ————  — —_)S — 


f 


The discussion will start with a searching examination of the forces and tendencies in the larger units of 
organized Christianity—that is, the several denominations. @Are the denominations still characterized by 
their original genius and significance, or have their distinctive ideas and aims passed over into the common 
possession of Christendom? @How do the issues define themselves in the several denominations with 
respect to modern theology and the new social vision? At what peculiarly sensitive spots in each denom- 
ination does modernism clash with tradition? @Is the denominational apparatus equal to the great task 
of present day Christianity? @Are the present denominational groups moving toward a general coales- 
cence, or toward further splits into still more denominations? Or is the entire denominational order 
moving toward collapse to make way for a distinctly different type of religious organization? The scope 
of the discussion is indicated by the following partial list of themes and writers: 


The Future of the Methodists 


Inside View, by Dr. Ernest F, TITTLE, minister 
of Methodism’s cathedral church at Evanston, 
Chicago. 

Outside View, by Dr. WruuiaM E. Barton, a Con- 
gregationalist, moderator of the Congregational 
National Council. 


The Future of the Baptists 
Inside View, by Dr. W. H. P. FAUNCE, president of 
Brown University. 
Outside View, by Bisuop Francis J. McConneE11, 
a Methodist. 
The Future of the Congregationalists 
Inside View, by Dr. ALBERT Parker Frrcu, profes- 
sor of the History of Religion, Amherst College. 


Outside View, by Dr. Lynn Harotp Hoven, a 
Methodist, minister Central church, Detroit. 


The Future of the Episcopalians 

Inside View, by Dr. SamurtL McComp, dean of 
Cambridge Divinity School. 

Outside View, by Dr. Perrr Arnsiin, a Disciple, 
president Association for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Unity. 

The Future of the Presbyterians ; 

Inside View, by Dr. CLutanp B. McArez, professor 
in McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Outside View, by Dr. Orvis F. Jorpan, a Disciple, 
minister First church, Evanston. 

The Future of the Disciples of Christ 

Inside View, by Dr. W. E. Garrison, dean Disciples 
Divinity House, The University of Chicago. 

Outside View, by Dr. JosupH Fort Nuwron, min- 


ister Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City. 


Other denominations—Unirarian, Lurapran, Roman CaTHOLIC, FRIENDS, and still others—will be included 
in later announcements. The examination will be carried to the very foundations of the denominational 
system. Pro and con, the relation of denominationalism to Christianity will be considered, introduced 


by two articles: 


“An Apologetic for the Denomination” 
By Bishop THomas Nicuoxson of the Methodist Church 


“The Denomination as a Hindrance to Religion” 
By Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president Chicago Theological Seminary 


THIS GREAT SERIES IS ABOUT TO BEGIN PUBLICATION 
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/ENOMINATIONS 


s theme in The Christian Century during the year 1922 


EVER in the history of American religious jour- 

nalism has there been so eager and widespread a 

response to a program of complete freedom in 

the discussion of Christian themes as that which 

he Christian Century is receiving. Thoughtful churchmen, 


“Che 
CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY, 


oth lay and clerical, in all com- 
qunions are enthusiastic subscribers. 
they rejoice in a journal of religion 
fhich, without displacing denomina- 
ional organs, undertakes squarely to 
ace the problems of this new age 
fithout regard to denominational in- 
erests. The discovery —and it has 
een a discovery —that a periodical 
an be religious and at the same time 


A Journal of Religion 
CHARLES CLAYTON MorRISON and 


extends into all the communions of the American church. 
It is equally at home among the Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Disciples, Baptists, Episcopalians and 
other Christian groups. Its subscription list is an album of 
the signatures of the church leaders of the nation. Besides, 


it is gripping the minds of think- 
ing men and women who have no 
church connection. They are aston- 
ished that from within the church 
which they supposed had become 
moribund and incurably denomina- 
tionalized in its vision there should 
emerge a journal loyal to the church, 
devout and evangelical, and at the 
same time as free as a university 
class room. And they stand amazed 


‘ee, positive and at the same time 
beral in its hospitality to all en- 
ghtened points of view, has seemed 
9 thousands of unsatisfied hearts 
ke coming upon a refreshing spring of living water in 
desert place. The influence of The Christian Century 


to find themselves actually enjoying 


HERBERT L, WILLETT, Editors 
FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR a religious paper! Churchmen and 
earnest minded non-churchmen are 


saying that The Christian Century is pointing the way 
toward a new day for Christian faith and practice. 


Two Other Great Features of This Year 


A SERIES BY 
DR. H. D. C. MACLACHLAN 


“Studies in Sin” 


Tue Sin Acaimnst THE Hoty Gaost—Browning’s “The Ring and 
the Book.” 

Sin AND ATONEMENT—Tolstoi’s “Resurrection.” 

Tue Srv oF Immaturttry—lbsen’s ‘‘Peer Gynt.” 

Tue SIN OF THE SECRET WisH—Strindberg’s “There Are Crimes and 
Crimes.” 

Smnninc at Lone Rance—Bernard Shaw’s “Widow’s Houses.” 

Seconp Hanp Srinninc—Kipling’s “Tomlinson.” 

Sin anp PunisHmMent—Dostoieffsky’s “Crime and Punishment.” 

Stn anD SocraL ConvenTions—Hutchinson’s “If Winter Comes.” 


A SERIES BY , 
MR. JOSEPH ERNEST McAFEE 


“Community Religion” 


1. Tse Scocrar anp PotiticAL BACKGROUND OF 
tHE AMERICAN CHURCH. 

2. Tart DENOMINATIONAL CHURCH. | 

3. THe FepERaTeD Unton CHuRCH. 

4. Tse Community CuurcH. 

5. 

6 


a 


A Community RELIGION. 
INTER-COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
* oF RELIGION. 
7. Next Steps iy Community Expression OF 
RELIGION. 


The Christian Century is Distinguished by its Candid 
Discussion of Living Issues in the Light 
of the Mind of Christ 


Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Addresses outside U.S. must provide for extra postage 


SoU Se 


The Christian Century, 


_ The Christian Century, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The } 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt } 
of bill and you will please send me without extra charge a copy of 0 “Toward the Under- ; 
standing of Jesus,’’ by Simkhovitch, or 0 “Our Bible,” by Willett, or O ‘‘Wanted—A Con- ; Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1.00 
gregation,”’ by Douglas, or O “What and Where is God?” by Swain, or a ahi ea : for a twelve weeks’ acquaintance sub- 
ear eee a HG pd spac a Religion and Business,” by #oger Babson, i seription to The Christian Century. 

O For $6.50 (ministers $5.50) Wells’ ‘Outline of History” and The Christian Century H 
for one year. MN FR Ria aia sc. sysfeieseidishsia.s.« «a3 1sje:0i¢)n1e10 2015 
O For $9 (ministers =) Shailer Mathews’ and Gerald Birney Smith’s great volume, “A : 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics,’ and The Christian Century for one year. : ret 
PPE COMCHA IS «ate tiatn) isle «ia, sisleia'« sNViGie i sisteraie eos 


(Use title ‘‘Rev.’’ if a minister) 
C. Reg. 3-30-22 
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Hale was a Man of Letters 
If ever “‘the style is the man,”’ it is true 
of him 
ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


At the time of the death of Edward 
Everett Hale, references to his services 
to literature were few and far between. 
Editors and brother-ministers praised him 
as preacher, prophet, philanthropist, pa- 
triot, and teacher. But beyond a passing 
mention of him as the author of A Man 
without a Country, concerning his literary 
attainments their silence was substantially 
unanimous. Yet beyond’ the Hmits of his 
denomination it is as an author that he 
is likely to be best known. 

His claims to be remembered as a man 
of letters are by no means negligible. 
By right of eminent domain he has his 
place, albeit a minor one, in the New 
England group of writers. Among the 
men and women who were recruited for 
the famous authors’ reading at the old 
Boston Museum a generation ago, in the 
gathering which included Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Aldrich, Mark Twain, 
Howells, and Mrs. Howe, he was in no wise 
out of place. It is true that his fame rests 
securely upon one short story, which from 
the time it was first published became 
at once a literary classic; nevertheless, 
the sum of his other contributions to 
American literature is by no means small. 
Apart from a host of fugitive pieces, 
verses, editorials, essays, sermons, long 
since forgotten, the authoritative collec- 
tion of his printed works contains no less 
than thirteen good-sized volumes. 

Dr. Hale was that rare being, a man of 
letters. To-day, the species is almost ex- 
tinct... We have critics, novelists, drama- 
tists, poets, journalists. Ours isa day of 
literary specialists, each more or less suc- 
cessful in his line, but essentially confined 
to a single sphere of effort. The author of 
broad gifts and universal scope who finds 
himself at home in many kinds of writing 
is almost as‘inexistent as the Dodo. Like 
many of his better-known contemporaries, 
Dr. Hale was an all-around literary man. 
In the field of literature he was not a 
specialist, but a general practitioner. 
Born of a family of writers, he was 
“raised” in the New England Unitarian 
tradition which in those days was dis- 
tinetly literary. The atmosphere of his 
boyhood’s home was one in which news- 
papers, books, and magazines played a 
part. His father was owner and editor 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser. His 
mother wrote a number of children’s 
books. Before their fourth child was out 
of his ‘teens, he had tried his ’prentice 
hand at book reviews. For the rest of 
his life the pen was never long out of 
his fingers. Before he heard the call to 
the ministry he formed the ideal of being 
an essayist. Almost as soon as he began 
to study theology he wrote his first story, 
“The Tale of a Salamander.” As early 
as 1868 he published his first collection 
of short stories under the characteristic 
title, If, Yes, and Perhaps. Not long 
afterward he collaborated with his sister 
Lucretia in writing Margaret Percival in 
America, a continuation of a religious 
novel then popular in England. Before 
this he had made his bow in the Atlantic 
with “My Double and how he Undid Me.” 
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While it was in 1864, on a certain Sep- 
tember afternoon, he set down in his 
diary the significant entry: “After din- 
ner; Finish Man without a Country.” 

Besides the weekly sermons, his liter- 
ary output was tremendous. Stories, 
tracts for the times, sociological studies, 
travels real and supposititious, novels, 
poems, histories, reminiscences, came out 
of his inkstand in a veritable flood. The 
wide range of subjects shows the inex- 
haustible fertility of his mind. Gifted 
with a keen imagination, he wrote as he 
spoke, easily, simply, forcibly, with not 
a little dramatic power. Employing lan- 
guage as colloquial as it was expressive, 
his written work reveals a refreshing ab- 
sence of purple patches, as well as a 
steadfast avoidance of side-issues. He 
obeyed the rules “How to Write’ which 
he himself laid down :— 


Know what you want to say. 

Say it. 

Use your own language (the language you 
are accustomed to use in daily life). 

Leave out all the fine passages. 

A short word (other things being equal) is 
better than a long one. 

The fewer words the better. 


Beyond all question, the particular 
field of Edward Everett Hale in litera- 
ture is the short story. For his attain- 
ments in this difficult sphere his fame is 
probably secure. One, at least, of his 
poems, the noble “The Nameless Saints,” 
has found its way into many of the an- 
thologies. His “Lend-a-Hand Song” is a 
worthy contribution to American hym- 
nology. In His Name long ago proved its 
value as no mean inspirer of applied 
Christianity. His historical studies make 
delightful reading, even if their author 
manifestly sacrifices accuracy to imagina- 
tion. Many of his reminiscences of re- 
membered people and places are both 
charming and valuable. But it is as a 
writer of short stories that he has won 
for himself deserved and lasting fame. 
Not only the justly famous Man without 
a Country of which Theodore Roosevelt 
said, “To have written it would be quite 
enough by itself to make all the world 
his debtor,” but many other of his tales 
reveal his eminence as a writer of this 
especial type of fiction. 

Dr..Hale was a born story-teller. He 
possessed the gift of narrative in a 
marked degree. Plainly influenced by 
Defoe and Edgar Allan Poe, his work is 
an interesting compound of humor, imag- 
ination, and ingenuity. His peculiar 
forte was “a wholly impossible conception 
dealt with in an absolutely matter-of-fact 
way.” Employing short, terse sentences, 
with a good sense of plot and some skill 
in personification, he writes without ef- 
fort, taking his readers into his confidence 
in a spirit of whimsical humor and good- 
fellowship which is very. taking. His 
ability to:make the impossible seem prob- 
able occasionally amounts to positive 
genius. Who but Edward Everett Hale 
would ever have thought of such yarns 
as “Susah’s Escort,’ “The Brick Moon,” 
“My Double,” and “The Adventures of a 
Hoop-skirt,” and better still, would ever 
have been able to “get them across” with 
such inimitable success? It was a long 
time before he was able to convince his 
public that the tragedy of Philip Nolan 
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was wholly lacking in any basis of his- 
toric truth. Another venture into a field 
of fiction more closely akin to the facts 


of human experience is “Aunt Caroline’s ~ 


Present.” Although now generally for- 
gotten, an earlier generation of readers 
laughed over it and made of it a house- 
hold word. 

Of Dr. Hale as a man of letters, one 
more word remains to be said. More 
than is the case with most writers is he 
closely identified with his work. With 
him, the style is the man. During his 
later years he read in public from his 
writings as if they had just occurred to 
him. He told his audiences his stories 
in a manner offhand and strikingly real. 
Who that ever came in contact with that 
impressive personality can divorce the 
spoken from the written word? To read 
him is to hear once more that mighty 
voice booming through the printed page, 
with that occasional rise into higher 
tones which was so characteristic of him. 
To such an extent is this true, that the 
question suggests itself, would Dr. Hale’s 
prose mean aS much to a reader who had 
never known the man? Yet even such a 
reader can scarcely fail’ to catch some 
intimations of the dominant traits which 


made him unique. The volumes that bear - 


his name on their title-pages are fragrant 
with the catholic sympathies, the clear 
vision, the strong convictions, the vigor- 
ous utterance which are synonymous with 
the name of Edward Everett Hale. It is 
specifically literature with a purpose. 
The didactic element is seldom absent. 
The man is always the minister. Most 
of his stories are parables. Of their 
author we can say what Lamb once said 
to Coleridge. The latter asked him, 
“Charles, did you ever hear me preach?” 
“IT n-never heard you do anything else.” 
Every page of his writings is saturated 
with the spirit of one who loved his fel- 
low-men and labored unceasingly for the 
bringing in of God’s kingdom among men. 
Without cant, loving all men, while warm- 
ing both hands at the fire of life, he was 
among us as one who served. 


Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face 
to face. 


Now that he walks with us on earth no 
more, it is gratifying to feel that in his 
books something of his rugged personal- 
ity, some flavor of the manner of man he 
was, survives to bring delight and in- 
spiration to generations yet unborn. 


LITERATURE _ | 


Honor where Honor is Due 

Tor Lirn oF JAMps Monron. By George 
Morgan. Boston: Small, Maynard & Oo. 

Next year occurs the centenary of the 
Monroe Doctrine: Mr. Morgan’s biog- 
raphy is therefore both fitting and timely. 
Better still, it is both adequate and inter- 
esting. Until now, the fifth President of 


tes 


the United States has been unfortunate — 


in his biographers. The lives of Monroe 
that have hitherto appeared have been few 
“in number and thin in quality, adding 
nothing to his fame. They have done 
little to rescue his reputation from an 
undeserved oblivion. The author of this 
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. continual hot water. 
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centennial biography, fortunately for his 


subject, has done his work in an efficient 
manner, with tle result that his book not 
only possesses literary quality, but has 
genuine historical value. Bringing to his 
task the gifts of a trained historian, he 
ony examined all the available documents 
“in evidence, carefully sifted all the testi- 
mony within reach, impartially considered 
all disputed questions, setting forth his 
conclusions in a spirit both constructive 
and eminently fair. At the same time, 
his treatment of his subject is essentially 
human. Just enough of the social gossip 
of the times and of Monroe’s family 
relationships are introduced to lighten up 
the weightier subjects and give the story 
charm. James Monroe had an adyentur- 
ous career. The last and youngest of the 
Virginia revolutionary executives, he gave 
more than half a century to the service 
of his country. As a young man, he 
’ fought in the Revolution, distinguishing 
himself at the Battle of Trenton; later 
he was four times Governor of his State, 
United States Senator, Minister to France, 
Spain, and Great Britain, was Secretary 
of State and Secretary of War, and served 
two terms as President. During his public 
life he negotiated two important treaties 
with the Foreign Offices in Madrid and 
London, was the leading American factor 
in the arrangement of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, besides enunciating that principle 
of American foreign policy which will 
always be associated with his name. His 
life was passed within the confines of 
what John Fiske aptly termed “the Criti- 
‘cal Period of American History.” His 
name is to be remembered with those of 
the other founders of the Republic. 
what he accomplished as well as for the 
way in which he played his part he 
deserves far more credit than has gener- 
ally fallen to his share. While by no 
means the equal of Washington, having 
little of Jefferson’s personal charm or 
dramatic qualities, Monroe was the in- 
tellectual superior of Madison, at the same 
time possessing a balance and stability, 
an amount of sound common sense and 
quiet wisdom which enabled him to bring 
the nation safely through a succession of 
serious crises with a foresight and courage 
which was genuinely statesmanlike. 
Those were days when partisan feeling 
and sectional jealousy ran high. The 
future of the Union was by no means 
certain. It fell to Monroe’s tot to transact 
much public business which at the time 
was exceedingly unpopular. For this he 
was mercilessly lampooned and criticised. 
In fact, his public life was passed in 
For his part in the 
Louisiana Purchase he was condemned 
far beyond his deserts. He was a cabinet 
minister when the British burned Wash- 
ington, and was hotly censured for- his 
part in that unhappy affair. For the 
Missouri Compromise he was forced to 
accept the lion’s share of responsibility. 
Even in old age, long after he had re- 
tired from public service, misfortune, in 
the grim shape of a quarrel with General 
Jackson arising out of their joint part 
in the Seminole War, dogged him to the 
very brink of the grave. All this Mr. 
Morgan describes without prejudice, fairly 
and sympathetically. While making no 
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attempt to disguise Monroe’s weaknesses, 
he gives him full credit for his many 
good qualities, making plain beyond all 
question the manifest fact that to him the 
country owes no small portion of her 
present greatness. A man less well en- 
dowed with moral qualities and those 
gifts which go to the making of a states- 
man could have done untold harm. As 
it was, Monroe was an important member 
of that little group of leaders who helped 
the nation to crystallize the results of its 
struggle with the mother country, and lay 
the foundations of future national great- 
ness. — A, R. A. 


Maxwell’s Latest 


“A Lirr~n Morn. By W. B. Mazwell. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Sometimes the reader lays aside a fin- 
ished novel with a pleasant feeling of 
satisfaction mingled with regret at part- 
ing from a new group of agreeable liter- 
ary acquaintances. Sometimes, alas, the 
reader turns the final page with a sigh of 
genuine relief, at least with the enjoy- 
able sensation of one who emerges from 
under a cloud of gloom into the warm pre- 
cinets of the cheerful day. Something 
like this is likely to be the reaction of the 
average reader to Mr. Maxwell’s story. Its 
title is well chosen. Following the lead of 
the author of If Winter Comes, Mr. Max- 
well has found in Browning’s familiar 
lines a phrase which admirably suggests 
his plot, and which he consistently follows 
to his closing chapter. Taking a typical 
British family of the lower middle class, 
he pictures vividly and with much genuine 
power the degradation of its members 
through a sudden aecess of prosperity, 
with their subsequent descent into adver- 
sity of the lowest kind. The most glar- 
ing defect of this strange, eventful his- 
tory is that it is written throughout in the 
minor key. The gloom is laid on with a 
lavish brush. The theme would have 
been developed far more forcibly by the 
exercise of a greater restraint in both 
thought and language. tA, FR EL 


New 


The World at our Feet 

THe Lire oF THE Wervit. By J. Henri 
Fabre. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

We have come to expect fascinating 
stories from “the insects’ Homer,” as 
Maeterlinck calls Fabre, nor are we dis- 
appointed in his latest volume, translated 
from the Souvenirs Entomologiques by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. We can 
understand the absorbing charm of Fabre’s 
life-stories of spiders, wasps, ants, bees, 
and butterflies. These marvels of insect 
life make a picturesque appeal to even 
the superficial observer. But the hum- 
ble weevil, that tiny insect foe to man’s 
agricultural success,—what ean there be 
of interest or importance worth telling 
about so insignificant creature? Yet 
Fabre does succeed in telling a fascinat- 


ing story,—how the frail creature bores, 


with her nostrum, into the hard shell of 
the nut, and, turning about, inserts her 
long, slender ovipositor, leaving an egg 
in the very spot most suited to its de- 
veloping life; how the grubs, soft and 
legless, work their way outward and 
escape as winged adults; how they man- 
ufacture cement and shellac within the 
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intestine for the building of the pupa-case; 
how marvelously instinct works in guid- 
ing the weevil to the right food. Our 
author declares, “The humble weevil tells 
us of a primordial force, the motive power 
of the smallest as of the greatest things.” 
The consummate art of Fabre lies in the 
fact that he makes his readers see the 
uncommon in the common. Any one can 
write interestingly about gorgeous moths 
or metallic-tinted beetles. It takes a 
genius to interest the ordinary man in 
the insignificant things beneath his feet. 
Fabre does just this. He declares, “If we 
wish to see original inventions, artistic 
masterpieces, and ingenious contrivances, 
we must apply to the humble creatures 
that are oftener than not unknown to 
any one.” In The Life of the Weevil 
we are told all about these “original 
inventions, artistic masterpieces, and in- 
genious contrivances.” An _ interesting 
side-light is an account of the ravages 
of certain American weevils that have 
been imported into Europe. We rail at 
the gypsy, brown-tail, and leopard moths, 
the elm beetles, and other insect nui- 
sances brought from Europe into America. 
It is well to remember that BEuropeans 
have fully as much cause to execrate the 
pestiferous insects and noxious weeds in- 
troduced into their land from ours. 
M. B. T. 


Good Reading 


THn WHITH DusertT. By Courtney Ryley 
Cooper. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

In common with most American novel- 
ists, Mr. Cooper has been very generous 
with his material. In The White Desert 
he has given us a detective story, a love 
story, a picture of the life in a lumber- 
camp, an unforgettable description of the 
snow-covered mountains of Colorado, and 
two characters to respect and remember. 
The detective story baffles the reader 
until the end. Involving unsuspected 
combinations, it continually adds to the 
burdens carried by the innocent victims. 
The love element is rather restrained, 
but quite satisfactory. How not to run 
a lumber-mill is explained in minute de- 
tail. To Easterners, winter presents a 
reasonably severe aspect, but to the dwell- 
ers in the high Rockies, the hardships 
are magnified in proportion to the height 
of the mountains. The account of the 
difficulties encountered by the motorist 
crossing a mountain in May seems al- 
most incredible. Mr. Cooper does his best 
work in the delineation of the two men, 
Houston and Ba’tiste. Young Barry 
Houston, beset by both man and nature, 
plays a losing game with high courage, 
backed only by the big French-Canadian 
doctor and woodsman. Ba’tiste believed 
in Barry because he looked like his dead 
son and could therefore do no wrong. 
The White Desert does not belong among 
the modern books of “realism.” It con- 
tains no harrowing details, round oaths, 
or doubtful scenes. It does contain 
enough real experience, however, to keep 
the attention of any one who likes a 
book which asks only to be enjoyed. 

H. M. P. 


The beautiful is nothing else than the 
visible form of good.—Plato. 
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The Violin 
MARGERY SWETT 
My fiddlestick is curved and long, 
My violin is brown and strong 
And in its box it hides a song. 
My fingers are too small to play 
All the bow would like to say, 
And now it is too great a thing 
To ask my violin to sing, 
But some day I shall surely know 
All the wisdom of the bow, 
And if I wait and’ practice long, 
My violin will sing its song. 


When Mickie-Dear was Missing 
MINNIN LEONA UPTON 


“Where’s Mickie-dear?’ called Robbie, 
bursting into the kitchen, and speaking 
to nobody in particular, for there was 
nobody there. Jamie and Marjorie fol- 
lowed, all of the three just home from 
school in the little country schoolhouse 
down at the “Turn.” 

“Mickie, Mickie, Mickie!’ called Robbie, 
opening the door that led into the wood- 
shed. “Got catnip for you! O Mickie, 
why don’t you answer?” 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty!’ called Marjorie, 
opening the door that led into the dining- 
room. “Kitty, kitty, kitty!” ; 
“Mick, Mick, Mick!” called Jamie, at 
the door that led through a covered “walk” 
from the kitchen to the carriage-house. 
“Where are you, Mickie-boy? Wake up 
there!” 

But no big, plump, furry, cheery, purry, 
chummy, golden-coated Mickie-dear came 
bounding to answer to his name. 

“Queer!” exclaimed Jamie. 

“He’s always here when we come from 
school, no matter if he’s at the barn all 
day. It is queer,” agreed Marjorie. 

Robbie’s lips began to quiver. Mickie- 
dear belongs to the whole family, in a 
general way, but very especially to Robbie 
and Great-grandmother Burton. 

“Maybe he’s with Gramma,” said Rob- 
bie, suddenly. “Sometimes he takes a 
nap in her sunshine for a while in the 
afternoon, she says; and maybe he over- 
slept. Specially if he was pretty busy all 
morning.’ 

He hurried in through the dining-room 
to great-grandmother’s sunny southwest 
room. Hopefully he looked toward the 
west windows. But great-grandmother 
hadn’t even seen Mickie-dear all day. 

“Very queer, too,” she mused anxiously. 
“T have learned ito look for a visit from 
Mickie-dear every afternoon. I enjoy it 
exceedingly, he’s always so cheerful, and 
such a gentleman!” 

Yes, Mickie-dear was all that, and 
more, Robbie agreed mournfully. “We 
had some catnip for him,” he explained, 
“fresh catnip from Aunt Sweet-Marie’s 
sweet-herb garden in her south cellar 
window.” Robbie left great-grandmother’s 
room sorrowfully, and returned to the 
kitchen, where his sober. little face told 
the others, without words, that‘he had 
no good news for them. 

“Oh, if anything has happened to 
Mickie!” cried Marjorie. 

“Oh, there couldn’t!” wailed Robbie. 
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“Course not!” exclaimed Jamie. He 
tried to whistle, but the whistle stuck in 
his throat. ‘“Let’s look all over the house, 
thoroughly,” he said. “How silly we 
were not to do that first!” 

So they started, and made a thorough 
search, “upstairs, downstairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber.” No Mickie! 

Just then Big-Brother Kent came breez- 
ing in, cold and snow-powdered, after 
his long drive from the village, where he 
attended high school. 

“What’s the secret sorrow, kiddies?’ he 
inquired solemnly, looking around at their 
unsmiling faces. 

‘Mickie!’ quavered Robbie. 

Kent looked puzzled. “ ‘Sick abed in 
the’ woodbox’ from too much petting?” he 
inquired, drawing the corners of his 
mouth away down. 

“Don’t be funny, Kent!” snapped Mar- 


jorie. “He won’t come for all our calling, 
and calling, and calling! Mickie-dear’s 
lost !” 


“Nonsense!” exclaimed Kent, impo- 
litely, but cheerfully. “Mickie wouldn’t 
get lost. In the first place, he has too 
much sense. And in the second place, 
where would he get lost? And he wouldn’t 
run away, any more than I would, or 
you, or you, or you!” Kent almost had 
them smiling at the idea of one of them 
running away from such a perfectly won- 
derful home as they thought theirs was. 
But the smile didn’t quite come through. 
Things looked too serious for that. Mickie 
lost! Why, how could they ever get 
along without Mickie! 

“Well, of course you’ve looked all over 
the house. Let’s try the carriage-house, 
and the barn, and the tool-house, and 
the ice-house, and the old hen-house, and 
the new hen-house, and the old sap-house, 
and the old stable, and the new stable, 
and the pig-house, and—and eyer’sing!” 
rattled on Kent, still trying to get smiles 
back on those sober faces. It was no use, 
he found. 

“He wouldn’t be there,” said Marjorie, 
briefly but firmly. 

“No, he’s always here, when we get 
home from school,” agreed Jamie. ‘“AI- 
ways, ever since snow came, and he gave 
up meeting us down on the orchard hill!” 

“Always!” said Robbie. “He knew we 
expected him to be here!” 

“But we'll go with you and look,” con- 
sented Marjorie. “I suppose we should 
‘leave no stone unturned.’” She had 
heard her father use that expression that 
very morning, and this seemed to be just 
the place where it exactly fitted in. 

So they started that very minute, none 
of them having taken off outdoor clothing. 
And they searched in every one of those 
“outbuildings” which make almost a little 
village on the beautiful old Burton farm. 
Calling constantly, they went from one 
to the other, but no Mickie-dear appeared 
or answered. Downheartedly they re- 
turned to the house. Mrs. Burton had 
just come home from Mothers’ Meeting, 
and Mr. Burton had come up from the 
West Woodlot and was taking down the 
milk-pails. 

“Mickie-dear lost? Impossible!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Burton. But when she 
heard what a search they had made for 
him, she was anxious, too. So was Mr. 
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Burton. “But he'll turn up all right,” 
he said. Still, he looked sober. 

“Oh, did you feed the hens, Jamie?” 
he asked. 

“TY forgot—hunting for Mickie!” 

“Well, it’s too late now—they’ve gone 
to roost. Give them an extra treat in the 
morning. Did you go down to the brook 
to look at your muskrat trap you set 
this morning?” he asked. 

“No, I forgot that, too!” 

“Well, then, go now. Can’t take the 
chances of an animal suffering in a trap 
overnight when it may have been in all 
day.” 

“I should say not!” said Jamie. 
go right off!” : 

“T’ll go with you,” said Marjorie. “May 
I, mother?’ she asked, as Mrs. Burton 
came out from great-grandmother’s room. 
“May I go down to Jamie’s trap with 
him? I’ll hurry, and set the table when 
we come back.” 

“Yes, run along!” answered her mother, 
who knew as well as Marjorie that Jamie 
would like company. “But I don’t like 
this trapping notion that Jamie’s taken 
up. And neither does father, not really.” 

“But mother, the muskrats are a nui- 
sance, a pest! They eatch little young 
ducks in the spring. Mr. Farr says so. 
And you know father means to raise 
ducks next year. And Mr. Farr will pay 
me lots of money for the skins. And 
that'll help father out, you know.” 

“Well, run along,” sighed Mrs. Burton. 

So they ran, down the pasture lane, and 
through the cedar grove on the flat, and 
in a few minutes were within sound of 
the brook. 

“The trap’s right down there,” said 
Jamie, “there, under that bunch of alders 
that droops over the brook. Saw a musk— 
What’s that?’ 

At the sound of his voice, a pitiful ery 
had sounded through the snowy air. It 
seemed to fill the air, all around, with its 
pain and terror. The children stopped. 
It came again. Then they knew it came 
from under the alders. 

“Why, it sounds like a baby!’ whis- 
pered Marjorie. “But it can’t be! Oh, 
what can it be?” j 

They went slowly nearer. It came 
again. Something light-colored, but dark 
against the snow, moved under the 
bushes. Then— 

“Mickie!” gasped Marjorie. 
Mickie, Mickie-dear !” 

Yes, Mickie, beautiful, babied Mickie, 
struggling to free one soft forepaw from 
the cruel steel jaws of the muskrat trap! 
As they knelt beside him he stopped his 
struggles, and looked up at them with 
great shining, bewildered eyes. 

Without a word, Jamie sprang back 
those crunching jaws. Tenderly Mar- 
jorie*took Mickie in her arms, and cuddled 
him under her cape, where he clung to 
her, trembling, and making strange little 
cries. 

Jamie was unfastening the trap from 
the stake that held it. He lifted it high, 
and with his good baseball arm sent it 
fiying through the air, to drop in the 
exact middle of a deep, dark pool. 

“There!” he said. “The animals that 
are ‘pests’ ‘ll have to be ’tended to in 
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“Mickie, 


some other way, for all me! I guess a 


———— 
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muskrat would feel just the same, exactly, 
about having his paw in that trap, as 
Mickie does. And some trappers don’t 
go to their traps for a whole day, even 
days, in bad weather. No more trapping 
‘or me!” 

“Goody !” cried Marjorie. 

And from under her cape came a sound 


_ different from the little moaning cries. 


It sounded like “Goody” too! 


First Signs and Surprises 


DAISY D. STHPHHNSON 


Out of doors scampered Bess and Billy 
after a restless morning inside. 

“Do I have to put on these old rubbers?” 
sighed Bess, when mother insisted on the 
usual wraps. 

“Sweaters? And mittens?” groaned 
Billy. “I’m tired of bundling up.” : 

“I’m tired of winter,’ declared Bess, 
impatiently. “I want to roller-skate, and 
roll a hoop, and make a playhouse in the 
orchard.” 

“And I want to camp out, and dig caves, 
and play baseball!” cried Billy. 

“Have something pleasant to tell me 
when you get back,” called their mother, 
from the doorway. “Explore and see 
what happy signs and surprises there are 
outside.” 

“Signs?” cried Bess, while Billy echoed 
doubtfully, “S’prises?” 

*“T don’t see anything but mud,” grum- 
bled Billy, as they struck out for the 
meadow by way of the orchard. ‘Need 
my boots, all right.” 

Bess frisked along like a young colt. 
“But it’s soft mud,” she reminded, “not 
frozen. O Billy!” she called softly a 
minute later. Billy followed her pointing 
finger with wide eyes. There was a flash 
of red brown in a cherry-tree, and their 


old tenant R. Redbreast piped a greeting. 


He might have asked them where their 
eyes had been the last two days since his 


‘arrival, but he only sang sweetly :— 


“Cheer, cheer! Children dear, 
Spring and I are truly here!” 


It was Billy who discovered that he had 
renters in the bird-house he had built for 
Arbor Day. Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird 
were just moving in. They acted as if 
they meant to unpack and feel quite at 
home. Mr. Bluebird made a _ grateful 
promise as he warbled an answer to 
Robin’s cheery notes :— 


“We've come, and we'll waken the flowers and 
trees, 

And soon you'll be hearing the glad hum of 
bees. 

Oh, ev’ry song from a bird on the wing 


Is bringing the promise of aster and spring!” 


But redbreast and blue-feather were 
not the only old friends returning. Perched 
on the old rail fence the children spied 
somebody who called, “Caw! Caw!” 

“Oh, ho! You’re too early for corn, 
Blacky!”. laughed Billy. The wise bird 
cocked a sharp eye at him and seemed to 
say in bird language :— 

“I’m not a success when I try to sing, 

But when I appear, look out for spring!’ 


From the willow marsh beyond the 
meadow came queer sounds. Deep voices 
that called, “Tump! Tump!” and “Grump! 
Grump!” K 
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Spring 


For now the Heavenly Father 
Makes all things new, 
And thaws the cold, and fills 
The flower with dew; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets, too. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


Sentence Sermon 

Be thankful for the gifts 
That bounteous heaven bestows. 
—Charles Mackay. 


“Goody, the frogs are back!” eried Bess, 
capering down to gather fuzzy pussy-wil- 
lows for mother’s surprise. 

“Come on,” called Billy, heading for a 
little grove where tin spouts in the trees 
told of the very sweetest secret of all. 
“Hurrah!” shouted Billy, “the sap is be- 
ginning to run!” Then Bess heard the 
jolly “tip-tippy-tap” that hinted of maple 
sap, fresh syrup, and rich sugar cakes. 

Dr. Woodpecker in his white apron was 
hard at work operating on an ailing tree. 
His brisk “rat-a-tat’” assured the children 
that he was right on the job, boring for 
harmful insects that would soon kill the 
pretty trees except for his constant watch- 
fulness and care. 

“I’m starved,” announced Billy, finally. 
“T’m going home to hunt up my marbles 
and my ball-bat. Nearly time to get up 
a nine.” 

“And I must find my jacks and my 
roller-skates,” cried Bess, gaily. 

“Now let’s race home and tell mother all 
about the signs and s’prises. Maybe she 
doesn’t guess that spring is just around 
he one! 


Hot Cross Buns 
Hot Cross Buns! 
Hot Cross Buns! 
One a penny, buns! 
Two a penny, buns! 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot Cross Buns! 


Centuries ago this cheery ery rang out 
from bakeshops in Old England, and to 
this day, hot cross buns have been asso- 
eiated with Lent, especially with Good 
Friday, when it was the established cus- 
tom to serve them. Perhaps not every: 
one knows the legends and stories con- 
nected with them. 

Away back in the time when Pyramids 
were new, the Egyptians offered similar 
buns to their moon goddess. And after 
that time, Cyclops, a half-mythical king 
of Attica, made this sweet bread popular 
throughout Greece, where it was marked 
with two horns. Later the Greeks sub- 
stituted a cross, perhaps because it 
divided the bun more symmetrically. 

Oftenest, however, legend associates 
hot cross buns with England, and from 
that country come many quaint stories in 
regard to them. Some believed that a 
bun saved from one Good Friday till the 
same day of the next year brought good 
luck; others thought that a bun powdered 
into water made a medicine which could 
eure all ills; while many a thrifty house- 
wife hung a bun in her chimney corner 
to assure her baking luck throughout the 
year. 

Report says that English bakers to-day 
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use the selfsame recipe for hot cross buns 
that was in use in 1252, when for reli- 
gious reasons the baking of the buns was 
for a long time prohibited. Though they 
were not permitted to use it, one genera- 
tion of bakers after another preserved 
the recipe and passed it on. 


He Ranks with Burbank 


In the thirteen years Charles Haralson 
has been superintendent of the Minnesota 
State Horticultural Farm at Zumbro 
Heights on the shore of Lake Minnetonka, 
he has developed between 2,000 and 3,000 
new varieties of edible fruit, and of the 
number, 200 are so great an improvement 
for Minnesota purposes that they have 
been raised in sufficient quantities to be 
distributed throughout the State to lead- 
ing orchardists. Plums yellow, red, and 
blue; great clusters of cherries ; strawber- 
ries that bear from June to October; all 
kinds of apples; luscious raspberries,— 
these are some of his achievements. The 
zumbra is a new fruit credited to Mr. Har- 
alson. It is a cross between the wild pin- 
cherry, which is really a species of plum, 
and the black sweet cherry. It comes in 
many colors and in eight different flavors, 
all so good that it is hard to choose! 
His own State ranks Charles Haralson 
with Luther Burbank. 


Uncle Sam 


Uncle Sam has long been jocularly used 
to mean the United States. The following 
is said to be the true story of how the 
term originated. Shortly after the out- 
break of the War of 1812, Elbert Ander- 
son of New York State, a contractor for 
the army, went to Troy, N.Y., to buy 
provisions for the Government. The in- 
spectors of the provisions at Troy were 
two brothers by the name of Wilson, 
Ebenezer, and Samuel, the latter famil- 
iarly called “Uncle Sam” by the men as 
a sign of his popularity. The boxes of 
provisions were stamped with four letters, 
“E.A.,” for Elbert Anderson, and “U.S.,” 
for United States. One of the workmen 
said jokingly that the initials meant 
Hibert Anderson and Uncle Sam Wilson 
with the “W” left off. The suggestion 
spread, and eyerybody who saw “U.S.” 
stamped on anything after a while thought 
of “Uncle Sam.” The striped trousers, 


ong-tailed coat, and high beaver hat in 


which Uncle Sam now always appears is 
the inspiration of a cartoonist. 


Ruby Throat 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Flitting, dainty little hummer, 
Brightest jewel of the summer! 
Seeking through the golden hours 
Nectar in the rosy flowers. 
Flashing o’er a blossom, in it,— 
Does he ever pause a minute? 
Trumpet-flower and columbine 
Offer honey-fountains fine ; 
Tempting him to sip of sweetness. 
See, on wings of fairy fleetness, 
Flits the mite, than emerald brighter. 
Thistledown ne’er floated lighter, 
Life to him is magic motion, 
Sweet with honeyed amber potion, 
Ruby-throated little hummer, 
Rarest jewel of the summer! 
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’ On Dr. Sullivan’s Mission 


Great demand for his service—Personnel of 

‘ his group of associates 

Widespread interest in the Unitarian 
Mission to be undertaken by Dr. William 
L. Sullivan and progress in the develop- 
ment of plans therefor are reported by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. Re- 
quests for assignments of dates are being 
considered and preference will probably 
be given to those places where there 
seems to be the greatest opportunity for 
growth, where there is a church- that 
really wants the meetings, and where 
there is a League chapter that can be 
counted upon for active and resourceful 
“follow-up” activities. 

The League announces that the group 
from which Dr. Sullivan’s early associ- 
ates may be recruited, subject to the ap- 
proval of their own churches, to the 
special needs and wishes of different 1lo- 
ealities where the protracted meetings 
will be undertaken, and subject also to 
Jater additions to the list, is as follows :— 


Rey. Ralph FE. Bailey, Charleston, 8.C., 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, 
Minn., 
John M. Evans, D.D., Chicago, T1., 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 
Rey. Miles Hanson, Roxbury, Mass., 
Rev. Mark Mohler, Lawrence, Kan., 
Charles E. Park, D.D., Boston, Mass., 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, Mass., 
Rey. Frank A. Powell, Braintree, Mass., 
Rey. 
Mich., 
~ Rey. H. E. B. Speight, Boston, Mass., 
Horace Westwood, D.D., Toledo, Ohio, 


and Walter B. Hilton, president of the 
Wheeling, W. Va., Chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League. : 

According to present plans, if these men 
accept the League’s invitation they will do 
so with the understanding that they may 
be called on not more than twice and prob- 
ably only once during the coming year. 
Each assignment will involve the volun- 
teer’s absence from his pulpit for at least 
two, and probably three, Sundays. The 
League will conduct all negotiations lead- 
ing up to the release of ministers for 
missionary purposes, and in return for 
the co-operation of those churches which 
thus lend their ministers, the League will 
furnish supplies during their absence. 

Indication of the widespread approval 
of the League’s missionary enterprise is 
. shown by the receipt of requests for Dr. 
Sullivan’s services from such widely sep- 
arated churches as those in Andover, 
Concord, and Franklin, N.H.; Athol and 
Salem, Mass.; Burlington, Vt.; Buffalo, 
New York City (both Manhattan and 
Brooklyn), Schenectady, and Watertown, 
N.Y.; Elizabeth, N.J.; Wilmington, Del.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Wheeling, W..Va.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Urbana, Ill.; Des Moines 
and Sioux City, Ia.; Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Dallas, Tex.; and Montreal and Toronto, 
Canada. 


The Harry Lauder Interview 
Will be published in the issue of 


APRIL 13. INSTEAD OF MARCH 30 


Augustus P. Reccord, Detroit, 
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Lover of Little Souls 
ROSALIE DUNLAP 


Still as I wandered in rose sweet ways 
Seeking a misty goal, 

Winter and summer for sixteen years 
You walked with my little soul. 
Leading it out of a child’s small fears 
Into the bigger dawn. 

I turned to You with a sudden fear,— 
I turned, and I thought You gone! 


Darkness came over my little soul 

And over the smiling land 

And all alone where the skies began 

I pleaded to touch your hand. 

Silently in the first dim light 

Why did You leave my side— 

You who had led me from starry plains 
Into that summertide? 


Over the never-ending hills 

Fearful I went, and blind; 

Pressing east to the rising sun, 
Leaving the skies behind. 

Stumbling, faithless, and weak I went, 
Doubting the way to go, 

Crying out for the pleasant paths 
Down in the vale below. 


How did I scale that highest hill? 

What was the path I trod? 

How did I dare to lift my eyes? 

Only You know—O God! 

Yet when I stood on the mountain height, 
Greater than hilltops past, 

Over the brow of distant peaks 

Morning had come at last. 


Then in the sun’s first radiance, 

Lifting my head in pride, 

White and shining I saw You stand 
Beautiful at my side. 

Then again as in olden days, 
Led by Your quiet hand, > 
We went down from the mountain height 
Into the Promised Land. 


Now I laugh at those bitter days, 
Darkness before the dawn,— 

Days I struggled to walk alone, 
Dreaming that You had gone. 

Now I smile at my faithlessness, 
Seeking the Hnd of the Goal, 

Sure You know where the journey ends, 
Lover of Little Souls! 4 ’ 


Letters from the Parishes. 
Lectures fill the Church 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—AII Souls Church, 
Rey. William M. Taylor: This church is 
alive. Whether it embodies the spirit of 
strength, freedom, and bower of the sur- 
rounding mountains—for Chattanooga 
nestles at the foot of famous Lookout 
Mountain—or reflects the spirit of its 
minister, the fact remains that the church 
is growing and that its influence touches 
every enterprise in the city. There is 
a Sunday morning class of men and women 
which discusses various questions of 
ethics, religion, or any subject of vital 
interest. All the members of the class 
enter into the spirit and express them- 
selves freely. Mr. Taylor is delivering a 
series of Sunday-night lectures on ‘The 
Science and Philosophy of Right Living.” 
The auditorium is filled to its capacity, 
also the adjoining Sunday-school room, 
and on some occasions all standing-room 
is taken. One man attending remarked, 
“Through these lectures I am learning 
that I have always been a Unitarian.” 
Many hundred Unitarian tracts are being 
distributed. 


Vespers by Alliance and League 


Dover, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Daniel Munro Wilson: The campaign for 
members by members is in progress. In 
November, a Laymen’s League service was 
satisfactorily conducted. Sunday, Jan- 
uary 22, although there are few young 
people in the society, the service was 
wholly in their hands, and was most cred- 


itably performed. A novel service was - 


held Sunday, February 5, when the whole 
service was participated in by the officers 
and members of the Dover Branch AI- 
liance. An inspiring paper was read by 
the president, setting forth the opportu- 
nities afforded to Alliance members to in- 
crease their influence in home, church, 
and community. Speaking of the Cam- 
paign, the president said she “never liked 
to do things by halves, much less by 
quarters,” so she hopes for a 100 per cent. 


gain in membership by Haster. 


Besides 
the regular morning services, with sermon 
by the pastor, on the second and fourth 
Sundays in February, vesper services with 
special music were held under the auspices 
of the Alliance and the Laymen’s League. 


Great Increase in Membership 


DORCHESTER, Mass—First Parish 
Church, Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson and 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge: The annual 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE CENTENNIAL 


“Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a hand.” 


—Epwarp Everett Hats 
Dr. Hale was born on April 3, 1822. As 
suitable selections from his works, for reading 
on the eve of his centenary, THE PER- 
SONAL SERVICE BUREAU suggests the 
following :-— 
A NEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD AND 
OTHER BITS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
; $2.50; by mail $2.60 
THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
$0.60; by mail $0.65 
IN HIS NAME AND CHRISTMAS 
STORIES. $2.50; by mail $2.60 
TEN TIMES ONE AND OTHER STORIES. 
' $2.50; by mail $2.60 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
$0.75; by mail $0.85 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD 
EVERETT HALE. 
\ 2 volumes $7.50; by mail $7.75 
The Beacon for April 2, which will contain 
special articles relating to Dr. Hale’s work. 
$0.05 for single copy 
Nine Tracts, for free distribution by the 
American Unitarian Association. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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meeting, on January 9, marked the close 
of a noteworthy year in the history of 
the church and the beginning of a year 
of even greater promise. The outstand- 
ing event has been the adoption of the 
dual ministry, a return to the custom pre- 
vailing in early times, and offering great 

: possibilities for to-day. Sixty-four per- 
sons were elected to membership at the 
meeting and the names of twenty others 
belonging to superseded church organiza- 
tions were added to the roll. Many ad- 
ditional applications were received too late 
to be acted upon at this meeting. They 
will be voted on in April. During the 
year the meeting-house and the manse 
have been painted and put in excellent 
condition at a cost of $3,000, and the 
ehurch grounds have received expert at- 
tention. Among the gifts to the church 
was a bequest of $1,000 from the late 
Rey. Charles A. Humphreys; eight memo- 
rial offertory plates given by individuals; 
and two decorative hymn-boards, one in 
honor of Rey. Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
and the other in recognition of the twenty- 
six years of service of Charles P. Scott 
as organist. Since the meeting, a gen- 
erous friend has presented the church 
with an automobile for the use of Mr. 
Rutledge in his parochial work. As a 
result of the every-member canvass, the 
amount received from pledges was in- 
creased 50 per cent., and nearly one hun- 
dred new contributors were secured. The 
attendance at the morning service shows 
a material increase, and the many or- 
ganizations affiliated with the church re- 
port gratifying gains in membership. The 
following officers were re-elected: Clerk, 
Walter 8. Fox; treasurer, Frederick H. 
Mills; auditor, Arthur White; historian, 
Mrs. Mary Fifield King. Trustees: Hd- 
ward Lanning, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., and 
Mrs. S. Frank King Nash. N. Winthrop 
Robinson was chosen to fill a vacancy in 
the board of trustees. The church con- 
tributes, among other causes, to the sup- 
port of the church in Vadad, Transyl- 
yania, but its main efforts are directed to 
the service of the immediate community. 
The service of two ministers makes pos- 
sible the development of constructive plans 
hitherto out of the question. 


Ninety-one Accessions 


- Fircupure, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Howard A. Pease: The annual meeting 
was held Wednesday evening, January 25, 
in the dining-room of the chapel, after a 
supper served by the ladies of the parish. 
The following officers were elected: Mod- 
erator, Charles F. Baker; clerk, Maurice 
G. Townsend; treasurer, Robert H. Bing- 
ham; president of trustees, Col. George R. 
Wallace; trustees—Mrs. Benjamin A. 
Cool and Percy A. McKittrick. In his 
annual report, Mr. Pease reviewed the 
activities and paid tribute to the Alliance 
for its loyal support. He spoke “espe- 
“cially of the work of the Laymen’s League 
in the Membership Campaign, and said 
that one of the most important pieces of 
work done the past year was the bring- 
ing into full membership of ninety-one 
persons. Colonel Wallace, chairman of 
the board of trustees, expressed the hope 
that the every-member canyass might be- 
come an annual event. He called especial 


attention to the gift of a beautiful tablet : 
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which has been placed in the church by 
the Alliance in memory of Mrs. Abbie J. 
Damon, president of the Alliance for many 
years. It was suggested that the dona- 
tion to the Transylvanian Fund be in- 
creased to $100, in order that the parish 
might adopt a church in -Transylvania. 
A collection was taken and the necessary 
amount was oversubscribed. 


Minister Adjusts Labor Troubles 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—All Souls Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. Frank S. ©. Wicks: 
The reports 
held Tuesday, January 24, indicated 
the most prosperous year in the history 
of the church. About $10,000 were ex- 
pended, and a fair balance left in the 
treasury. Since a record has been kept, 
the attendance at services has reached an 
average of 19714, the fraction no doubt 
being some “better half” loyal to the 
church. The retiring president, Harry W. 
Glossbrenner, announced that measures 
had been ttaken to purchase property ad- 
jacent to the church which will make 
possible the erection of a community 
house necessary for the enlarging work. 
The work of Miss Hdith Beane, par- 
ish assistant, was recognized in 100 


at the annual meeting’ 
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per cent. increase in the church school, 
and the organization of the young people 
into a Channing Guild and a Lend a Hand 
Club. Seventy-five business and profes- 
sional women have been organized into 
a club christened by Mrs. Wicks “The 
More Light Guild.” Mrs. Elizabeth 
Doeppers, president of the Alliance, 
pleasantly’ surprised the chureh with a 
check for $300 and a pledge of $200 more. 
George Scott Olive was installed as 
president of the society. He asked the 
church to become responsible for the sup- 
port of a Transylvanian church for three 
years. It was voted unanimously to do so. 
The minister reported that during the 
past year he had delivered thirty-five ser- 
mons, made sixty-five addresses, officiated 
at seventeen weddings, conducted twenty- 
four funeral services, and attended count- 
less committee meetings. The work he 
valued most was being selected by the 
employing printers and their pressmen 
to adjust the wage scale for the next year, 
after fruitless attempts for three months 
to arrive at a settlement. The award was 
accepted by both sides and labor trouble 
averted. The report of the Alliance, as _ 
usual, showed that it was the bulwark of 
the church. The trustees elected for 


DR. JOEL, H. METCALF 
and his daughter 


will conduct a limited party to Europe, visiting France, Switzerland, Germany and THE 
PASSION PLAY, the Rhine, Belgium, England, June 24th to September 2d inclusive. 


Address 


171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


GET THE HABIT 


Says James: ‘“‘All our life, so far as it has definite form, is but a 
mass of habits, — practical, emotional and intellectual, — system- 
atically organized for our weal or woe, and bearing us irresistibly 
toward our destiny, whatever the latter may be.”’ 


Get the Church habit: buoyancy, enthusiasm, distraction of the 
mind from every-day affairs, an imaginative, joyous response, 
expectation of spiritual and intellectual enrichment, the freedom 
of the Liberal Church and an interpretation of life which is sane 


and reasonable. 


Before Easter sign on the dotted line. 


your Church. 


You will find all that in 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston 


Cut on dotted ling 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Tun CurisTIAN RucisTar 
: 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


; Enclosed is 5'00 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash), 


Please send Tum Rectstzr to 
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three years were George Scott Olive, 
Harry ©. Huffstetter, and Marion H. Clark. 
L. L. Teeguarden was elected to serve 
two years. An. excellent supper was 
served by a committee from the Alliance. 


Mr. Griffin’s Mission 


Lancaster, Pa.—Church of Our Father, 
Rey. Earl ©. Davis: The church con- 
ducted a Mission Week from February 
19 to 26. Rev. Frederick R. Griffin 
of Philadelphia preached each night. 
The attendance was very satisfactory 
for Lancaster. The figures follow: Feb- 
ruary 19, 118; February 20, 64; Feb- 
ruary 21, 69; February 22, 98; February 
23, 72; February 24, 62; and February 
26, 150. About 75 per cent. of the con- 
gregations was composed of strangers. 
The general subject was announced as 
“A Religion for an Age of Confusion.” 
The subjects for each night were care- 
fully worked out in advance. The meet- 
ings were well advertised. The personal 
effort of people of the congregation was 
a great factor in gathering the con- 
gregations. The personality of the 

_ preacher, and the able and sympathetic 
manner in which he presented the sub- 
jects were another factor. The plan for 
the meetings was first suggested to the 
parish committee, which is a represent- 
ative advisory council, by the minister 
last May. The financial obligations were 
assumed by the church. Extended prep- 
aration seems to be one more factor in 
the suecess of such a mission. The wise 
and sympathetic attitude of the preacher, 
as well as the virility and straightfor- 
wardness of his sermons, was a splendid 
answer to the sincere and inquiring spirit 
of the people who gathered each evening. 
What are the results? That the Mission 
has quickened and strengthened the mem- 
bers’ own interest seems clear. That it 
has aroused the interest of others seems 
also clear. Personal conversations with 
interested attendants and an increase in 
the congregations since the mission ended 
are tangible results. 


Church Interior Renovated 


NreepHamM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Ben Franklin Allen: Looking back 
through 1921, the series of Lenten sermons 
by the minister come vividly to mind, on 
account of their spiritual power and uplift. 
The subject was, “In His Steps’—in 
“temptation,” in “prayer,” in “work,” in 
“friendship,” in “suffering,” in “death,” 
in “resurrection” (Haster). The union 
Lenten evening services in the different 
Protestant churches were also helpful. 
The regular morning service of worship 
has been enriched by the responses and 
music by ia male quartet, and at intervals 
a mixed quartet, a chorus, and solos under 
the able direction of Dr. Arthur H. McIn- 
tosh. During the summer vacation the 
church interior was entirely renovated, 
a new system of electric lighting installed, 
and the platform with movable desk, 
changed into a beautiful chancel, with 
paneled walls, Colonial window, crimson 
silk curtains, and new choir seats, read- 
ing-desk and pulpit. The organ was re- 
moved from the rear to the side of the 
chancel. There was a special opening ser- 
vice in October, and the following Sunday 
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a Community Dedication service, as this 
is the old First Church, town and parish 
having been one for years. The printed 
Act of Rededication was read responsively 
by minister and congregation, and besides 
the special vocal and instrumental music, 
pastoral address and prayer of dedication, 
there were brief addresses by representa- 
tives of the Board of Selectmen; Board 
of Trade; Needham Post, American Le- 
gion; Norfolk Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; 
Needham Grange; and-the ministers of 
the town. A union Thanksgiving service 
was held in the Baptist church. Mr. Allen 
preached the sermon. The Parish Mes- 
senger is published weekly and mailed to 
all connected with the parish. Mr. Allen, 
who spent his vacation abroad, has given 
several interesting illustrated talks about 
his European experiences. The Laymen’s 
League has charge of the monthly vespers, 
and at Christmas held a unique service. 
The church was lighted only by candles, 
and the chancel was a reproduction of an 
ancient English church, with tall candles 
giving soft lighting effects. The music 
was both ancient and modern and con- 
sisted of solos, carols, and choruses of 
Christmas-time, sung by a vested. choir. 
Arthur W. Rohn, president of the League, 
directed the service. Forty-one joined the 
ehurech last year, a larger number than 
for several years. 


Death of Two Members 


Neweort, R.I—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rey. William Safford Jones: The 
church has suffered two deaths recently. 
Miss Henrietta Channing Ellery, a grand- 
daughter of William Ellery, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was 
leader of the Cheerful Letter work, to 
which she had been devoted for many 
years. Thomas M. Norman was for seven 
years treasurer. He left a high standard 
of devotion to duty. Fred W. Johnston 
has been elected trustee and treasurer. 
The Alliance is reading ‘‘TFhomas Starr 
King: Patriot and Preacher,” by Charles 
W. Wendte, D.D., a former minister of 
this church. The Sunday-school attends 
the opening service of the church. In 
the Sunday-school, the Guild members 
conduct the service once a month, and 
once a month a member of the League 
gives a talk. The Chapter has nearly 
doubled its membership in a year. The 
Newport Council, Unitarian Church Mem- 
bership Campaign, Walter A. Wright, 
chairman, is working to increase church 
attendance and membership from New 
Year’s Day to Easter. The Unity Club, 
forty-one years old, is having a winter of 
fine dramatic and musical programs. 


Officers in Northampton, Mass. 


NortHampton, Mass.—Second Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Henry G. Smith: 
The ninety-seventh annual parish meeting 
was held Monday evening, January 16, 
at 7.30, in the church parlors. There was 
a large attendance. Dr. H. N. Loomis 
was elected chairman of the meeting. Ke- 
ports showed that the Society was in a 
prosperous condition and that the church 
membership had increased. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for 1922: R. Rice, 
clerk; H. N. Loomis, treasurer; R. H. 
King} auditor. Standing committee: J; 
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P. Fairchild, V. E: Cleveland, and C, R. 
Gardner. Pew committee: J. P. Fairchild, 


W. D. Mandell, and Dana Pearson. Music 


committee: F. E. Dow, L. O. Whitman, 
and Miss Ina C. Brooks. Cemetery com- 
mittee: Mrs. Mary Rice, Mrs. W. D. Man- 
dell, and Y. HE. Cleveland. Trustees: V. HE. 
Cleveland, BH. F. Stratton, T. M. Shepherd, 


‘W. D. Mandell, and R. B. King. The Soci- 


ety, not unmindful of the services rendered 
in the past by its retiring clerk and treas- 
urer, E. F. Stratton and Dana Pearson, 
extended a grateful vote of thanks. 


Young People Study Religions 


OAKLAND, CaLir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. C. Clarence Reed: As is 
probably the case in most churches, the 
Women’s Alliance is “the strong shield 
and buckler.” Once a month, following 
the regular business meeting, an illus- 
trated lecture on art is given by Mr. Reed. 
The subjects of the present series are 
Auguste Rodin, George Frederick Watts, 
Constantin Meunier, Elias Repin, Giovanni 
Segantini, Josef Israels, and James Me- 
Neill Whistler. The Unity Club devotes 
fifty minutes every Wednesday evening 
to the study of “Comparative Religions,” 
under the leadership of Mr. Reed. These 
meetings are open to the public and at- 
tract many to whom even the Unitarian 
doctrine is unknown and in which they 
often find a common ground of sympathy. 
The closing ten minutes are given to dis- 
cussion, criticisms, or questions on the ser- 
mon of the preceding Sunday. This is 
also an especially helpful feature of the 
church life. The Laymen’s League is 
young and is growing. Many good dinners 
have been given by the members, followed 
by addresses. The present plans include 
an occasional Sunday evening service. 
In listing the departments of worth, two 
stand out prominently: The Thursday 
Afternoon Reading Club, at present study- 
ing Wells’s “The Outline of History,” 
with open forum following, and the tea 
hour; and the Adult Class, meeting at the 
same hour as the Sunday-school. For 
the past two or three months, the hour 
has been given over to a scientific study 
of “Religion and the Occult.” 


Judge C. W. Barrows, President 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Westminster Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. George HB. Hatha- 
way: Judge Chester W. Barrows was 
elected president of the Society at the 
annual meeting held recently in the parish 
house. The report of the treasurer 
showed the Society to be in good condi- 
tion. Appropriations were made to carry 
on the work. Other officers were elected 
as follows: Vice-president, S. Penrose 
Williams; treasurer, Edward A. Havens; 
auditor, William H. Eddy; secretary, 
William F. Kingman. Trustees: William 
O. Whipple, Gustav Mansing, Eliza F. 
Manchester, Hugo O. E. Carlborg, Edward 
H. Whitney, Roscoe M. Thackeray, Alfred 
Williamson, and Chester M. Sylvia. Re- 
ports of the work of the parish were made 
by the pastor; for the Sunday-school, 
by Hugo O. BE. Carlborg; for the Westmin- 
ster Men’s Club, by Richard W. Jennings; 
for the Women’s Alliance, by Mrs. Edward 
H. Whitney; for the Woodbury Club, by 
Mrs. Joseph H. Fry ; and for the Channing 
Club, by Mrs. Richard H. Murray. 
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~The Carolina Schools 


_ Owing to the rebuilding of the Com- 
munity Church, which commenced early 
in February, the meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women was 
i on Mareh 3 in All Souls Church, 
eg meeting was a conference of the 
standing committees of the League, and 
Was presided over by Mrs. R. A. Wetzel 
of Mount Vernon, Chairman of Religious 
News. Miss Howard gave an illuminating 
address on the Carolina Schools including 
conditions existing in Dix House, Kim- 
ball House, the schools and the church. 
Eyangelists and revivalists who frequent 
these parts try to prevent the people from 
coming to them. An evangelist asked the 
mother of one of the boys if her religion 
satisfied her. “Yes, that little church 
oyer there,” she said, “has the best reli- 
gion there is.” Miss Howard told of the 
rebuilding of Kimball House. They have 
tried to retain the old associations. The 
living-room is called the Peterson Room. 
Trained farmers teach the boys the meth- 
ods of doing things so as to get results, 
and housewives are taking the girls in 
hand so they may learn how to make their 
households places of comfort, of which 
they seem to have had so little in their 
lives. Miss Howard described New 
Year’s, which came on a Sunday. Some 
of the Baptist and Methodist families, are 
afraid children will catch Unitarianism. 
“Well, what they catch from Dix House 
cannot harm them,” one said, while 
another said, “Make them good like you- 
uns, and I don’t care what you call them.” 
A Boys’ Scout delegation has been-started 
at their own request, and they eagerly 
take to it. Christmas is kept up with 
Santa Claus, a tree, presents, and candy 
for each, ending with a pageant at Dix 
House. Aunt Molly, over eighty, said Dix 
House had taught them to love God in- 


just as afraid of God as they were of 
floods and alligators. These people: are 
ignorant but good-natured, and much 
poorer than they need be, for they are 
very shiftless and do not provide for fu- 
ture needs. ‘Folks cannot be bad if they 
have nice things to think about and re- 
member,” said one of the girls. ‘Through 
the work of Mrs. J. P. Mallett, chairman 
of the philanthropic committee, more than 
two hundred dollars: has been gathered, 
and a well of pure water will be provided 
for the people of Shelter Neck. Mrs. 
Herbert 8S. Griffin, who, collected money 
for the piano at Swansboro, N.C., reported 
its safe arrival and the great joy it was 
giving, being in almost constant use. She 
wishes a good lantern for slides for en- 
tertainments for the people. 

Madame Devi of Lahore, India, gave a 
message of rare spirituality. She wore 
She spoke of the cus- 
toms of India. In the afternoon session, 
Mrs. George Rice of Westwood, Mass., gave 
a practical talk on “New Ideas.” Women 
should take more interest in so-called 
political responsibilities. She advised 
that, in small towns particularly, women 
take an interest in the girls. Most of 
the girls and women who are charges in 
our public institutions come from the 
country. Help, also, for new-comers to 
America is necessary, in order that. 


they ‘may better understand the ways of 
\ ' . 


‘ - 
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this country and not feel they are 
strangers. - 

The meeting was well attended. A lib- 
eral collection was taken up for the bene- 
fit of the Carolina Schools. Mrs. William 
Voigt moved that a resolution be sent to 
Governor Miller of New York endorsing 
the bill of Salvatore Castillo restoring 
the salaries of the women teachers of 
the foreign-born, which was unanimously 
endorsed. The next meeting will be held 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
with Rey. F. R. Griffin, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, as 
speaker on “What Congregations Live 
By,” a personal experience gained in vis- 
iting twenty-eight churches of eight de- 
nominations. Harriet F, Fowrer. 


Notes and Announcements 


By the will of Mrs. E. W. Batcheldor, 
filed recently, the church at West Upton, 
Mass., will receive $5,000. 


The congregation of a church on the 
Pacific Coast is respectfully asked in the 
parish calendar not to applaud the ser- 
mon! 


To be entitled to a vote at the congrega- 
tional meeting of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Toronto, Canada, one must be a 
subscriber to at least the amount of $5. 


Rev. E. Rosalind Lee has accepted an 
urgent invitation from the Melbourne, 
Australia, church to be the associate 
minister for a few months. 


The Church of Our Father, Portland, 
Ore., has a telephone committee. This 
committee has a list of 237 women of 
the church who are called by means of a 
chain of telephones when an item of 
interest is to be spread, or work solicited 
among them. 


In the News issued for March by the 
ehurch at Cincinnati is the following suc- 
einct definition of religion: Religion is 
spiritual energy, trains the young, cheers 
the aged, sustains the weak, endows the 
strong, comforts the sorrowing, elevates 
mankind, expresses God, 


_ Through the generosity of G. W. Ste- 
phens and M. BH. Williams, the Stephens 
window over the entrance of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, is illu- 
minated from within every evening. The 
sight is said to be exceedingly impressive 
to those passing along the street. 


The American Unitarian Association 
has purchased and remodeled a building 
in Pasadena, Calif., which will be occu- 
pied by a Unitarian society in that city 
which is being organized by Rev. Lau- 
rence Hayward. Mr. Hayward has been 
commissioned by the American Unitarian 
Association for that purpose. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the First Unitarian Parish, 
Wobuyn, Mass., will be held, Sunday, 
April 9. The parish committee, of which 
Elliott F. Trull is treasurer, is planning 
to dedicate at that time a memorial tablet 
in memory of Rey. Henry GC. Parker, for 
twenty-nine years minister of the church. 


Among recent signers of the church 
book of the Church of the Messiah, Mon- 


. 
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treal, is Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, who sent his signature by mail. 


The laymen of All Souls Church, Winni- 
peg, Canada, in the absence of a minister, 
conduct the Sunday morning service. Six 
members of the Laymen’s League haye 
the service in charge, two being drafted 
for each Sunday,—one to give the address, 
the other to conduct the service. The 
laymen have. adopted the custom of select- 
ing passages from THe Reeister for the 
second reading. 


The chureh at Toledo, Ohio, prints 
responsive readings for the congregation 
from secular authors. Readings from the 
following authors were listed for the four 
Sundays in March, and for the first Sun- 
day in April: H. Youlden, Algernon Swin- 
burne, and Richard Watson Dixon; Alfred 
Cloake, Stanton Coit, and William Words- 
worth. 


Every week-day noon, devotional ser- 
vices are being held in three churches in 
Central Boston: King’s Chapel, the Old 
South Meeting-house, and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Ministers of various denom- 
inations speak. At the Old South Meet- 
ing-house, Unitarian ministers are the 
speakers for one week. The services con- 
elude April 14. 


Unity Church of St. Paul, Minn, 
has what is known as the minister’s box. 
Into this box are placed all communica- 
tions for the minister,—suggestions 
about the conduct of church affairs, 
names of persons to whom weekly calen- 
dars may be sent, names of persons who 
would like to be called on, topics for ser- 
mons, suggestions for the various soci- 
eties, and criticisms. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


on April 3, 1822, Edward Everett Hale was 
born. A special number of The Beacon for 
April 2 has been prepared. In addition to 
interesting articles on Dr. Hale, it will have 
material suitable for use in Sunday-schools, 
Alliance branches, or Lend a Hand clubs. 
It will include responsive readings, a prayer, 
and selections from Dr. Hale’s own writings. 
Extra copies of The Beacon, at 5 cents each, 
may be procured from 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Ware Moun Refrigerators 


- “The Chest with the Chill in it” 
Built on scieutific prineiples ard 
tested by use 

“in over a million homes’’ 
Easy to clean—economical— 
durable and efficient. 

Sold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send 
for handsome catalogues ard 
booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N.H. Estb, 1874 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Jesus said: 
Iam the WAY, 
the TRUTH and 
the LIFE. 


The church at Marblehead, Mass., is 
taking a departure in ‘the matter of pul- 
pit ministration. Hvery Sunday the min- 
ister invites a layman to sit with him 
in the pulpit. The layman takes the 
place of an associate minister. He reads 
the Scripture lesson, leads the responsive 
reading, and announces the hymns. Mem- 
bers of the Laymen’s League are being 
drafted for this service. 


The Sunday-school in Canton, Mass. 
(Bliot C. French, superintendent), pub- 
lishes a bulletin which is mailed each 
month to every family in the parish. In 
it are included items of interest to par- 
ents, and the names of pupils with perfect 
attendance for the previous month. This 
publicity has materially increased the at- 
tendance. The bulletins are mimeo- 
graphed at a low cost. 


Cc. A. Cushman, a layman of Unity 
Church, Saint Paul, Minn., gives a reason 
for church-going. “Through the atmos- 
phere of Unity Church,” he says, “partic- 
ularly that of Sunday morning, I see the 
problems of every-day life in a true and 
encouraging perspective. The belief that 
my example will urge my children to take 
advantage of this helpful influence is my 
principal reason for attending as regu- 
larly as possible.” 


The Iowa Unitarian Association has 
adopted resolutions on the death of Rev. 
A. M. Judy, for many. years minister of 
the church in Davenport, Ia., expressing 
the sense of loss felt in the State, the 
conference, and the nation. The church 
at Davenport also adopted resolutions de- 
scribing Mr. Judy’s personality and diver- 
sified gifts at length, his zeal and courage, 
and his unremitting toil in behalf of 
liberal religion in the West. 


The Laymen’s League of the church at 
Germantown, Pa., has been holding suc- 
eessfully four Sunday evening mass 
meetings in the Colonial Theatre. The 
dates of these meetings were March 5, 12, 
19, and 26. The address on March 5 was 
delivered by William L. Sullivan, D.D., 
on “The Fundamentals of the Unitarian 
Chureh.” Mareh 12, Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, Boston, spoke on the subject, “Are 


Unitarians Christians?” The closing 
meeting, March 26, was addressed by 
Rey. Roger S. Forbes of the German- 


town church. He took for a _ subject, 
“The Social Message of the American 
Unitarian Church.” 


In the annual report made by the 
minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, the number of 
times the parish house was used for the 
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month of November, and the organiza- 
tions using it, were included. Church 
organizations used it twenty-six times; 
other organizations, forty-five. The fol- 
lowing organizations were listed: Chureh 
School, Alliance, Laymen’s League, Unity 
Club, Unity Guild, Boy Scouts, Saturday 
Movies, Blind Association, French Section 
(St. Paul Institute) ,Cochran-Sargent Co., 
Dancing Class, Summit School Kindergar- 
ten. The last four organizations paid for 
light, heat, and service. 


The membership campaign committee 
of Newton Centre, Mass., under the title, 
“Being a Church Member,” issues these 
pointed paragraphs. Being a church mem- 
bers— 

IS your public admission that we 
are spiritually alive. The best gift you 
can make the denomination. A contract 
with your neighbors on ideas of the high- 
est value, and something to make you ap- 
preciate those ideas more deeply. Your 
best opportunity for service. 

IS NOT special privilege. Setting your- 
self up as better than others. Something 
to hinder thought and independence. 
Tying to something you are not sure of. 

Being a member of a church is just like 
being a member of anything else you con- 
sider worth your time. 


In the Go-To-Church, an independent 
non-denominational magazine, published 
in Denver, Col., a pulpit editorial ap- 
peared, given by Rev. George Gilmour, 
minister of Unity Church. “New Light on 
the Dance Question” was the subject of 
the editorial. Mr. Gilmour said: “We feel 
that there is no better place for the dance 
than in the moral atmosphere of the 
church building. The church is the 
proper place for the young people to learn 
how to dance, and this better type of 
dancing can do much to set an improved 
standard. If the churches are to have 
any influence on the every-day world, the 
time has come to stop this endless pro- 
hibition of the natural joys of life. Hosts 
of churches have deservedly earned the 
reputation of being joy-killers.” 


The National Unitarian and Lay 
Preachers’ Union, that was organized at 
Essex Hall, London, in 1913, has under- 
taken a new movement for recruiting 
the ranks of the ministry. Recognizing 
the widening gaps in ‘the ministerial 
ranks, the Union is attempting to persuade 
college men to adopt the ministry as their 
profession, and to provide for pastorless 
churches. It wishes: (1) “To grow our 
own supply by secuying young laymen and 
laywomen who have a gift and call for 
preaching.” (2) “To equip lay preachers 
for this work and to raise the standard.” 
(8) “To offer prospects facilities for 
study by correspondence conducted by 
professors in the colleges.” The Union 
is asking colleges, students, ministers, and 
churches to co-operate in every possible 
way for the success of the movement. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, 
April 8: Monday, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, The Community Church of New 
York; Tuesday, Rey. George A. Mark, 
First Unitarian Church, Somerville, Mass. ; 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


AIREDALE PUPS on _ approval. Registered 
stock. Kennels closed Sundays. Hi. G. CLoueu, 
Greenland, N.H. ‘ 


HOSIERY—Agents to sell Ladies’ and Men’s 
Full Fashioned Silk Hose for Benefit of Self or 
Church. James W. Knorr, 4718 Griscom Street, 
Frankford, Pa. 


CAMP HALE FOR BOSTON NEWSBOYS, Squam 
Lake, White Mountains, N.H., needs _ those 
books, games, and phonograph records lying on 
your shelf. Send to Hale House, 6 Garland 
Street, Boston. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER desire walking and 


camping trip for health and recreation, and 
wish two compagnons de voyage. Probably 
three months, now or later, Inexpensive. 
C-10, CHRISTIAN RnGISTUR. 


MRS. SPINNEY’S HOUSE for persons seeking 
rest and recuperation, also elderly persons who 
need special care. Attractive surroundings, 
spacious piazzas, library, good food. 17 Parley 
Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS AND YOUNG PEO- 

PLE’S SOCIETIES—A quick and pleasant way 

to raise money by selling Chocolate Bars— 

Necco—The Line that Leads. Send for infor- 

See ge L. A. Futur, 449 Broadway, Everett, 
ass. - 


LYMAN WARD of Camp Hill (Alabama) School 
will be in Boston and vicinity the last two 
weeks in March. Mr. Ward will be available 
for addresses or consultation. Address Camp 
Hill, Alabama, till March 15th, afterwards 
Young’s Hotel, Boston. 


EASTER GIFTS— Chicken Little, yellow cloth 
full of candy eggs. in coop. SURPRISE STICK, 
make-believe lemon stick holding five Spring 
toys. 380 cents each; 4 for $1.00. Lambkin, 
of eiderdown, holding pint hot-water bottle, 


$2.00. Mistress Parry R. Comrort, North Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


WE KEEP THEM YOUNG 


HE REGISTER is the oldest church 

paper in America. Last year it com- 
pleted one hundred years’ service in the 
cause of Liberal Christianity. 

But THE REGISTER also keeps 
young. Every living issue of religion 
comes fresh to these pages. We are 
foes of false teachers and defenders of 
the free faith which our fathers gave 
into our charge. That keeps us young ! 

Our readers are of the same spirit. 
Here is a letter from one of our minis- 
iters:— } 


Dear REGISTER:— 


As I want you to keep on coming to me every 
week, so long as I inhabit this ‘‘tenement of 
clay,” I’m enclosing a money order in your favor 
for three dollars [ministerial rate] to renew my 


subscription. 
Your Old* Friend, 


*Eighty-four years, at present. 


Young friends such as he are the kind 
we seek. Do you know some one to 
whom you can send THE REGISTER 
for a year or six months? If you will 
send the paper, we will do our share by 
keeping him young. Please use the 
subscription form on page 21. 


THe CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


—— 


eT 


Wednesday, Augustus Mendon Lord, D.D., 
First Congregational Church (Unitarian), 
Providence, R.I.; Thursday, Rev. Hurley 
B. Begun, First Parish, Bedford, Mass. ; 
Friday, Rev. Vincent Leroy Bennett, St. 
Michael’s Episcopal Church, Milton, Mass. ; 
aturday, musical service, A. Vincent 
Bennett, organist of King’s Chapel. 


' Monday evening, March 13, at a meet- 
ing held by members of the Unitarian 
Church, Newton Centre, Mass., the exec- 
utive committee, having in hand the re- 
‘construction of the church, was author- 
ized to proceed with the work. Improve- 
ments will be made in the social and 
school rooms of the church, and the au- 
ditorium. Also extensive renovations are 
planned for the exterior of the building. 
‘The work. of rebuilding will begin at 
once, It is expected that the edifice will 
be ready for occupancy by September. 


Dr. Clay MacCauley, writing in the 
San Francisco Journal relative. to the 
delay in the Senate with reference to 
ratification of the Four Power Treaty 
says: “The hostility astir among Sena- 
tors is a reflex effort stimulated by a 
historic, long-confirmed habit of self- 
sufficiency and of an antipathetic attitude 
customary toward measures that are ini- 
tiated and favored by the nation’s Execu- 
tive and Department of State, especially 
jn international relationships. 

“This is the interpretation that history 
evidently gives to the attitude now shown 
by groups in the Senate to the treaties 
brought to it for confirmation. So let the 
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American people understand it. This at- 
titude is prompted and encouraged chiefly 
by the Senate’s extraordinary powers and 
privileges. Herein lies a stupendous na- 
tional danger, And because of this dan- 
ger our people will at some time surely 
have to consider seriously the question, 
what can we do to defend ourselves 
against the results of this mistake in our 
constitutional law?” 


Miss Lucy Lowell, president of The Al- 
liance, has left Boston, Mass., for an ex- 
tended tour of Alliance branches. Her 
itinerary is as follows: March 17, Wash- 
ington; March 18, 19, 20, Richmond, Va.; 
March 21, Lynchburg, Va.; March 22, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; March 28, 29, 30, Southern 
Conference in Memphis, Tenn.; March 31, 
April 1, 2, Louisville, Ky.; April 4, Kan- 
sas City, Kan.; April 5, Wichita, Kan.; 
April 8, 9, Topeka, Kan.; April 11, Law- 
rence, Kan.; April 13, Sioux City, Ia.; 
April 15, 16, Des Moines, Ia.; April 17, 
Humboldt, Ia.; April 19, 20, St. Paul, 
Minn.; April 22, Iowa City, Ia.; April 24, 
Davenport, Ia.; April 26, Keokuk, Ia. 
Miss Lowell expects to return to Boston, 
April 29. 


Rey. William Safford Jones, for nearly 
seventeen years minister of the Channing 
Memorial Church, Newport, R.1., has 
resigned, to accept a unanimous call from 
the South Parish, Portsmouth, N.H. He 
will sueceed Rey. Alfred Gooding, who 
after a ministry of thirty-seven years has 
resigned and become minister emeritus. 
Mr. Jones will be the ninth minister in 
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two hundred and ten years in the South 
Parish. In the last one hundred and 
thirteen years this church has had only 
four ministers,—Nathan Parker, DD, 
(1808-33), Andrew Preston Peabody, D.D. 
(1833-60), James De Normandie, D.D. 
(1862-83), Rey. Alfred Gooding (1884— 
1921). After May 1 the address of Rey. 
William Safford Jones will be 248 Willard 
Avenue, Portsmouth, N.H. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeri- 
tus of Harvard University, celebrated his 
eighty-eighth birthday, Monday, March 
20. Dr. Eliot is in excellent health. He 
was born in Boston, March 20, 1834. 
Since taking his bachelor’s degree from 
Harvard in 1853 he has received a long 
list of honorary degrees from many dis- 
tinguished universities im the ~ United 
States, England, and Germany. His term 
as president of Harvard was the longest 
of any Harvard president. He was elected 
1869 and resigned 1909. During his forty 
years of service he led the movement for 
educational reform not only in Harvard 
but throughout the country. Dr. Eliot is 
still a vigorous writer and _ speaker. 
Speaking recently of Religious Book Week 
to be held April 2-8, he said: “About 
thirty years ago in an address first de- 
livered at Phillips Academy, Exeter, I 
spoke as follows: ‘We may be sure that 
cheerful beliefs about the unseen world, 
framed in full harmony with the beauty 
of the visible universe and with the sweet- 
ness of the domestic affections and joys, 
and held in company with kindred and 


Edward Everett Hale 


April 3, 1822 — June 10, 1909 


“He knew very little about the negative side of Unitarianism and 


never succeeded in understanding it or explaining it. 


gave him more to do than he ever did.” 


3 2 B 


Its positive side 


Dr. Hale compared the material and religious workers in the world to 


the oarsmen in a boat. 


‘They are engaged in a common effort to get the 


world ahead, and each side wants to do its share of the work, that the 
boat may go ahead and not be driven around in a circle. 


as 3 3 


“He would inquire what sensible men—that is, religious men — are 


trying to do? 


He supposed they were trying to lift up the civilization 


of the world, trying to make something better out of the society in 
which we live. ‘Friend, come up higher,’ is the word of Christianity 


to Civilization.”’ 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square—Boston 


St. Louis 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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friends, will illuminate the dark places 
on the pathway of earthly life, and 
brighten all ‘the road.’ 

“T am particularly glad to hear that 
the secular book publishers are joining 
again this spring with the religious book 
publishers in a Religious Book Week... . 
Is it rash to hope that book publishers 
will give preference hereafter to religious 
publications from which both children 
and adults can imbibe cheerful and hope- 
ful beliefs about God and man in the 
world that now is?” 

Deaths 

HUBBARD.—In Meriden, N.H., Mareh 15, 
Sophronia K., widow of Rey. H. G. Hubbard 
(Baptist), mother of Rey. H. R. Hubbard (Uni- 
tarian), and aunt of President W. H. P. Faunce 


of Brown University, aged eighty-nine years, 
seven months, ® 


SPALTER.—Judge Frank B. Spalter of Win- 
chendon, a faithful and efficient member of the 
Church of the Unity, died at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on the 15th of March, and was buried at 
‘Winchendon, on the twentieth day of the 
month. 


MRS. CHARLES C, KNOWLTON 


Mrs. Isabelle M. Knowlton, wife of Charles 
C. Knowlton, of 870 President Street, Brooklyn, 
died on Tuesday, March 7, at the home of her 
son, Clarence A. Hammond-Knowlton, Water- 
town, Conn., where she and her husband had 
gone for a brief visit. In her death, Unity 
Church (the Third Unitarian), Brooklyn, and 
the Unitarian denomination have suffered a 
grievous loss. Fifty years ago she joined the 
Park Congregational Church, Brooklyn, when 
Rey. Thomas R. Slicer was its brilliant young 
minister. Mr. and Mrs. Knowlton became the 
close friends of Mr. Slicer, and their house was 
his second home. ‘Together, they found their 
way into the Unitarian faith, and when Mr. 
Slicer left Park Church to join the Unitarian 
ministry the Knowltons joined Unity Church 
when Mr. Camp was its minister. Their home 
became the center of gracious hospitality to a 
number of Unitarian ministers, Dr. Collyer and 
John White Chadwick among others. Mrs. 
Knowlton was a most devoted member of Unity 
Church, continuing her faithful attendance up 
to the time of her death, despite the increasing 
infirmity of years. She was also an active 
member of the local Alliance branch and of the 
National Alliance. She was for some years the 
treasurer of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women. Her home was always open to the 
officers of these organizations and to the so- 
eieties of the church. No minister was ever 
blessed with a more devoted friend and helper. 
In her death the denomination marks the pass- 
ing of a woman who was an inspiration to the 
ehurch and the noble product of its free faith 
and its social gospel. 

She was noble-minded and large-hearted. No 
human appeal was alien to her sympathies and 
no worthy cause lacked her generous support. 
A descendant of Mayflower ancestry, counting 
distinguished names among her forebears, she 
was yet simple in her tastes, democratic in 
her sympathies, concerned more for the future 
than for the past. ‘To the very last she was 
sensitive to all the generous emotions of human- 
ity and sympathetic with the aspirations of 
mankind. In her early life she was closely 
associated with Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe in 
his work for the blind in Boston, serving for 
a number of years as his private secretary. 
It was, therefore, very natural that she and 
her husband should help in the organization 
of the Brooklyn Industrial Home for the Blind, 
in which society she continued all her life as 
a generous helper and wise counsellor. 

For eighteen years Mrs. Knowlton was treas- 
urer of the Brooklyn Woman’s Club and always 
active in its work. For forty years she was 
one of the most valuable members of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, becoming a 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions.and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrecrors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. 
Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sup- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents ; Ernest G. Adams of 

* Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 

Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Bndicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 1922 


Hotel opens July 1, 1922. 

Unitarian Summer Meetings Association, July 
8 to 22. 

Young People’s Religious Union, July 22 to 29. 
Institute of Religious Education, July 29 to 
August 12, : 
If you have not received a bill for membership 
dues or desire to join the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association, send your check to 
Alden V. Keene, Treasurer, 2803 18th Street, 
Washington, D.C. Room application blanks 
mailed only on receipt of membership dues. 
Annual membership dues, $1; Sustaining 
membership dues, $2; Co-operative member- 
ship dues, $5. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
_A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Spring quarter opens at Meadville March 
29, and at Chicago April 3. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19, | Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarshins 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 

For information apply to the President, 


REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 

Funds Solicited for Perfection and Extension of Work for 
Comradeship, Character, Citizenship 

FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


/YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 
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friendly visitor in 1883. She became a mem- 
ber of the board of control in 1885 and served 
on the board of directors until recent years. 
She was instrumental in opening a workroom 
for unskilled women and a lodging-house for 
homeless women. In addition she acted as 
treasurer for several branches of the work. 
She was an active member of the Graham 
Home for Old Ladies and a member of the 
board of directors at the time of her death. 
No enumeration of her virtues and activities 
can give an adequate description of the large- 
hearted and broad-minded womanhood of Mrs. 
Knowlton. She was a mother to all who 
needed help,—the poor, the blind, the aged, the 
sick, and to those who needed a ministry of 
faith and courage. Her life was a blessing to 
the church and city to which she belonged. 
Her good works were the beautiful flowers, -the 
beneficent fruit, of her unwavering faith in 


‘God and man. She breathed the natural airs 


of a world of love and truth, and her faith 
brought courage and hope to many struggling 
and weary souls. In the grateful and affec- 
tionate memories of many hearts she is secure 
of an earthly immortality. She, being dead, 
yet speaketh. Living and dying in peace, 


She cannot fail of peace who bore 
Such peace with her away. 


Like the Master whom she followed, she 
“brought life and immortality to light,” and 
made the future radiant with hope. 

Mrs. Knowlton is survived by her husband, 
who had been her loyal companion in the gen- 
erous hospitality of their home, and by a son, 
Clarence A. Hammond-Knowlton. 

A memorial service in honor of Mrs. Knowl- 


ton was held in Unity Church, Brooklyn, on ~ 


Sunday, March 19. ee a: 
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America and the Churches 


Be CENT studies of the religious situation in America show that the total 
Protestant church membership does not exceed one-fourth of the 
total population. 


The membership of all the churches in America is less than half the pop- 
ulation. Sixty million Americans are outside of church membership. 


One reason for great concern is the recent decrease of Sunday-schools. 
The figures show ten thousand fewer Sunday-schools and a decrease of 
three million in the number of pupils. 


It is a serious situation in any nation when children grow up without 
religious education. 


If religion crumbles, the foundations of the nation are weakened. 
An irreligious nation could not live. 


THE LIBERAL FAITH. 


There are millions of Americans, outside the churches, who will never 
join an orthodox church—only the liberal faith is sufficient to meet their need. 


~ When did any group of churches ever have so great an opportu- 
nity as the liberal churches of America are facing? 


~The immediate call is for fifty thousand dollars to sustain the work of 
the American Unitarian Association. Only a month remains of the finan- 
cial year. 


THE TIME IS SHORT, AND THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE. 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, mass: 
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- PLEASANTRIES 


“Can you reverse?” 
gardener—not a 


At the village social : 
“No, ma’am—I be a 
chauffeur.” 


Chief Justice Taft says that there are 
three ways of getting through college— 
magna cum laude, cum laude, and mi- 
rabile dictu. 


“Where were you born?” the teacher 
asked. Said the child, “‘In Tennessee.” 
“What part?” she asked; and he replied, 
“Why, every part of me!” 

Patron of the Arts: “Highty-five francs? 
That’s rather expensive for the work of 
a painter who’s still alive.” Art Dealer: 
“Well, you might give me the money, and 
Tl see what can be done about it.”—Le 
Matin. 


St. Peter: “You say you were a writer 
on a college comic magazine?”  Appli- 
cant: “Yes, St. Peter.’ “Step into the 


elevator, please.” “How soon does it go 
up?’ “It doesn’t go up; it goes down.”— 
Virginia Reel. 


Outraged Proprietor: “What do you 
mean by comin’ into my place and orderin’ 
a dozen oysters with only threepence in 
your pocket?” Cheerful Optimist: “Well, 
govnor, you see, there is always a chance 
of findin’ a pearl in one of them—perhaps 
two.’—Winning Post Winter Annual. 


An estate agent had been engaged to 
drive a prospective purchaser over a large 
estate in the west of Hngland. He was 
a young man, and had adopted, or tried 
to adopt, some of the American methods. 
As the car wound along the lanes he 
pointed out the parks and meadows and 
woods of the estate, launching out into 
panegyrics. Finally he gazed up at the 
sun and, waving his arm, concluded: ‘‘And 
there’s sunshine for you! There’s a sun! 
Can you beat it?”’—T%t-Bits. 


When the first airplane was expected in 
a little Red River town many persons 
gathered to see it land on the sand-bar. 
Near the edge of the crowd stood a black 
mammy and Uncle George, a little old 
darky with a fringe of white whiskers 
around his gentle, wrinkled face. As the 
plane appeared in the distant sky Aunt 
Amelia rocked her huge body back and 
forth in true camp-meeting style, and, 
beating her hands in time to her swaying, 
eried: “Thank de Lord! Thank de Lord!” 
Uncle George gazed up in silence until 
the wonder came very near, then, raising 
his trembling hands devoutly, he ex- 
claimed, “I’s ninety years old and dat’s 
de onliest piece of God’s furniture I ebber 
see.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


We offer more howlers, this time by 
Raymond G. Fuller, in the American 
Ohild: “A working drawing is one that 
pictures a person at work.” “A renegade 
is a man who kills a king.” “A lie is 
an aversion to the truth.” (Note the epi- 
grammatic quality here.) ‘“A deacon is 
the lowest kind of Christian.” “The Salic 
law is that you must take everything 
with a grain of salt.” “The Pharisees 
were people who liked to show off their 
goodness by praying in synonyms.” “A 
blizzard is the inside of a hen.” “The 
Boxers were Corbett, Fitzsimmons, and 
Bill Johnson.” “A saga was a pitiless 
warrior, but a kind and loving husband.” 
“A saga was made of wood and brass, 
held on the left knee, and played with 
the right hand.” “A brute is an imperfect 
beast; a man is a perfect beast.” 


The Christian Register 


MOTORMAN OR MINISTER 


If a man works as motorman or con- 
ductor for the Eastern Mass. Street 
Railway Co. he may expect a pension 
averaging $600. a year. 


If he is only a Unitarian minister he gets 
a pension of $300. a year. 


Which should you advise a young man 
to do, study at our Theological School or 
apply for a job to the Street Railway Co. 


Help us to answer this question in the 
right way by sending Annual Contributions 
promptly to our Treasurer, 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President, 
Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-President. 

R. S. Loring, Secretary. 


WALTHAM BLEACHERY 
& DYE WORKS 


We will Buy or Sell 
Half Shares of Stock at 
$55 per Half Share 


e t 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE REGISTER’S representative is 
available to visit parishes accessible 
to Boston. 


MINISTERS 


wish to be benefited by a larger 
distribution of THE REGISTER 
among their constituency. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


will be arranged, wherever possible, 
upon application to the Circulation 
Manager. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles HE. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-senool at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STRHET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 
free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
“aes hpi! The church is open daily from 

unt: F 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets, The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, wiil preach. 
Subject, “Unexpected Failures.” Church services 
at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Pri- 
mary Classes at 11 A.M. | 

KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
mont and School Streets. 
Brown, D.D., 


corner of Tre 
Rev. Howard N. 
and Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, April 2, morning service, 
10.45 a.m. Mr. Speight will preach. 12 M., 
Holy Communion, Noon Service daily. Open 
9 to 12.30 daily. : 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 a.m., Church School. 
New Bible Class for adults. ’Morning service, 
11 a.M. Young People’s meeting (The Hmerson 
Guild), 6 p.m. The publie cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTHR 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L, 
Hudsoh and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers, 
Sunday, April 2, Mr, Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “Hdward Everett Hale.’ Mr, Mal- 
ecolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Church service at 11 a.m. Church school 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tun- 
nel car to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies “soston. 


225RFifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago ; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Ange es. - Manual free. 


